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Foreword . 


T his publication is one of St series reporting on the nation- "■ 
wide study, "Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children, which since 1952 has been one of- the major proje^s 
of the Office of Education. The manner in which this activity has ^>bcn 
conducted is an example of ^6dperative action among persons, from « 
many organizations, school systems, colleges and universities^, and the 
Office of Education. The information was supplied, for the most part, 
by persons whose main responsibility is for the education of excep- 
tional children. It was recognized hy those planning the study that 
opinions from general educators', frwn ^rents, and from lay groups 
would also have been valuable. It was, however, decided to delimit 
this study — which is an extensive one — to special educatofs. In all, 
approximately 2,000 persons have cont(ibuted to the project. 

This publication reports that part of the information from the braid 
study which has bearing on the qualification and preparation of teachers 
of children who are mentally retarded. The Office hopes that it maj 
be helpful to teachers preparing for this type of service, to directors 
and supervisors, to local school administrators, and to instructors in 
coUegn and universities offering professional preparation to potential 
leaders in the education of handicapped and gifted children. 

J, Dan Hull, 

Dtredor,. 

Instruction, Organization, 
and Services Branch. ' g 


Wayne O. Reed, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
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Introduction 


I N RECENT YEARS public interest in the problems of children who have 
exceptional educational needs has grown very rapidly. This interest has 
been especially strong in problems of mentally retarded children. 

Scune of the causes of this development can be identified. The success of 
specialized programs of teaching these children is one of the more important. 
New knowledge in the field has simulated tl^ hope of future expaiuion of 
knowledge on this subject. Active and articulate parent groups are contributing 
to public acceptafice aitd understanding of these children and their needs. As 
professional leadership in ^ate and local school systems has developed, more 
and more retarded {xipils are being identified and served. State legislative and 
financial school support have accelerated the growth of programs. 

The widespread interest and aetkm have created an unprecedented demand 
for numbers of teachers to work in this area. It is generally i^reed, however, 
that programs should not be expanded at the cost of bwered quality of instruc- 
tion. On the contrarji^ there has been a reawakening of interest in the improve- 
ment of instructional programs. 

Interest in titt improvement of the quality of in^ruction has been shown 1:^ 
the teachers themselves, 1^ State and local school officials, parent-groups, and 
teacher preparation institutions. In order to throw new li^t on the proUems 
involved in securing well quali&d teachers, kaders in dx field Ittve considered 
it iMCOsary to anafyze further some of elements essential to adeejutte 
professional preparatkm. What are the specialized cxunpetencies that the teacher 
of the retarded child should have? What types of experiences might contribute 
most to the development of these competencies? The importamx of thoe prob- 
lems in all areas of exceptionaltty seeoMd m great that a rtudy was initiated 
> on a natk)o-wi<k scale. 

This publication reports that part of the brt»d project on QmaIifuai/ot$ 
Prtp 0 riUion of Ttachtrs of ExceptionM CMldron which deals specifically witlf 
Uk distinctive skills and abilities needed by teachers of mentally retarded 
chil 


ll udes infonmUion oa: (1) Competencies ^eded by tochers of 
children who are mentally retarded; (2) opinkms on the proficiency of s«ne 
teachers of mentally retarded; (3) edoca^ and experience for acquiring 
die competencies (4) mrmiary and in^lioitMMis, and (3) areas for further 
StlMfy. 
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2 TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 

How INFORMATION WAS COLLECTED 

Since no inventory of competencies was available, a major foots in this 
study was the identification and evaluation of the knowledge, skills, and abili- 
ties necessary to the teacher. The study was limited to thc»e competencies 
distinctive to the field of mentally retarded childi«i. 

In the^ examination of competencies, information was gathered by two 
techniques.* First, a committee of experts prepared a report idenUfying and 
describing the competencies which they thought to be important and distinctive 
for teachers of retarded children and youth.* In the second approach, a list 
of competencies was submitted (through inquiry forms) to superior teachers 
of the mentally retarded for evaluation as to importance. 

AU the other information presented in the report was coUected hy mtms of 
inquiry forms. > The teachers were requested to evaluate their own proficiency 
in the competencies they had rated for importance. Parallel information was 
collected from State and local directors and supervisois of special education 
w1k> were asked to rate the proficiency of son»c recently trained teachers of 
the mentally retarded. CoUege staff .members, as well as 'these three groups, 
rated the importance of regular teaching, amwint of student teaching required, 
and some general patterns of professicmal preparation. 

This report, therefore, presents national opinion of recognized professicmal 
workers in the field on the special competencies required of teaelwrs of the 
mentally retarded and on some of the professional experiences that may be 
r»eeded in developing these competencies. 

It is hoped that the findings of this report will be of value to a wide range 
or professional workers concerned with improving the quality of teaching in 
the field of the retarded. It shixild serve as an aid to those in the field of 
teacher preparation in the layout of teacher training pre^rams. It should be 
helpful to supervisors as a tool in conferences with individual teachers, and in 
planning in-service programs With them. Finally, it should be helpful in the 
development of certification standards by defining more clearly the types of 
preparation which should be required of the teacher. 


■ Ippcodix A fof 1 more coepUte o^lkie ^ i^e of Uie itydy. 

I The loll td tku m oe J to 22. 

oppeiKlac D cjutiplo fiom Ijbo l^rsis. 


Competencies Needed 
^ hy Teachers 


T his section of the report with the s^Ulized competencies 
Mcded tochers of meikalJjr retarded children. It contains: (1) TT^ 
cixnpetei^ conwnittee report, and ^2) the li^ of coropetenaes included in 
the inquiry fomf and rated by teachers. First the committee r^wt a repro- 
duced in as ' arly verbatim form as is editorially possible. Second, results 
frcNii die teac^-ets' responses to tfte inquiry forms arc reported with the items 
ammged in tadc ordn <A importance as evaluated 1^ the teachers. Thu is 
then folkywed hf a general disaissiMi tlte fiiulingt. 

S«ne of bask ^deU^ set up for the omupetency ccmunittee rqiort were 
as folkms: 

It is uodentood ttiat we ate prododiig a {u<ofMsional ttatement of goab to be 
achieved rather rtwn sanethiaig whi(h can be inmediately tr ans la te d into State 
certibcatioo ataodarda or teacher education {>rografm. What we as coowiutttcs 
apee upon as deairdtie competencies srill be continuously niodifed by Ae resultt 
of research sod Ae growini body of funded knoartedfe . . . 

The cpaainrtia a c oBipcteori es should be cjualttahve^ q u a nht a ti vdy de&ied, 

Le., distiQg^wd from, or wlAtiaHl to, ttose meded by pmoimel concerned wiA 
the so-cdled oonad ddhL are expected to list the ooo^iaeocies 

needed by Ae regulw dauroom teadms .. . 


THE COMPETENCY COMMITTEE AND ITS REPORT 

Ivan K. Garrison, Cbaimum 

Amy A. Alkn Carmelite Janvier 

Harold A. Delp Alke H. La VtUi 

IU)b^ Frdffwn Willtt Peace 

Roy Ferguson Louis E. Rosenaweig 

H. Jay Hkks Godfrey D. Stevaas 

Christine P. Ingnm Wesley D. ^9^^ite 

(Tirifs 0 f (ommiu«4 wumktfs m« /mgr h.) 

The ctMnmittee has aocepted’die definition ttf a moitally retard^ child as 
(me who is haiidkiq^; educationally and aocuBy, because of far intelligence 
to the degree that he requites sp«dal ^upatkMtol fadlities. 

TUf tnentally retarded may be clasaified irtto three (^gortes: 

Gtoiq) l^Tbta group n codqma^ of ir^vKkuda f« a^om scwoe degree 


4 TBACHBRS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 

of independence tnd self-support is possible economically, socially, and 
occupationally, even though moderate supervision may be necessary.’ 

Group 2. This group is composed of those for whom little or no self- 
support IS anticipated, although improvement is possible, especially in 
seU^-care, social and emotional adjustments, and some habit skills. These 
children usually require ocmtimious supervision. 

Group This group is composed of those for whom neither self- 
support nor other significant improvement is anticij»ted. These children 
will require permanent custodial care. 

Nou. TraditionaUy, with wide variations for individual cases, th*e approxi- 
mate IQ ranges are: Group 1 — 50 to 70 or 75; Group 2 — 30 to 50- Gtouo 
3—0 to 30. ' F 

There are types of physical handicaps in which tl» defect and the need for 
speciali^ teaching skills seem obvious to everyone. When one of the sense 
tiwdalities is’damaged or destroyed, for example, at lea^ some specific teacher 
ctmpetencies may be defined i mmed iately. Even •in such cases, however, diere 
wiU be s^ific teaching knowledge, skills, abilities, and matters of method- 
ology which are controversial or need further clarification. 

Mental retardation is a defect which is less obvious to the ordinary observer. 
Nevertheless, the handicap is no less real because it is less obvious. Some of 
the learning difficulties may be quite subtle. For ^plc, one cannot assume 
that the retarded child can, without special help, organize percepts into con- 
cepts. We cannot even assume that the retarded chUd perceives experiences in 
a fully "nornud” way. 

Mental retardation, by definition, implies that intellectual growth is at a 
slower rate than normal. Current research indicates, as suggested above, that 
thb learning processes of the retarded chil^iffer qualitatively as win as 
qii^titotivdy from the normal. Research fi JM^mltcate diat the teacher 
the mentally retarded needs special preparalB|at will lead to an under- 
standmg of these differences and the ability toTfcze their educational, psy- 
chological and soaological implications in their teaching. This assumption is 
basic to the lisUng of those specific competencies requited by the teacher of the 
mentally retarded which differ in degree and/or kind from those required of 
other teachers. 

Certain personal and professional qusdifications are required for teaching 
mentally retarded cUldfen in school, inter{»eting diem ,to parenti and tfie 
ccunmumty, and helping them to find their place in a society 4oes imt 
always under^d and accept them. While it is obvious that these teachers 
need tire qualities desired in all teachers, there are other qualificatirms in which 
they differ. This report Mfetn{Rs to point, up the spedal qualificititws ffint 
apply to teachers of these childten. 

Certain personal characteristics seem to be esreotial to the teacher of the 
mentally retarded, irrespective of the dasa setting, the duonologkal or mental 
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age of the chUdfen^ m the ciwiculum to be followed He shouldJjigsiUHecly 
iotcf«tedJfl_i hr mmta Uy retarded . Preferably this interest should not be 
motivated by strong feelings derived fnwn personal identihcation. 'He 
have a higyeyel ^:^p tance_of the limi ted capacities o(_n^talh( retuded 
chUdrai to confMin to die educatitmal and todal standards genmlly ^ 1^ the 
school and the omununity. He mu^ have * **‘gh 
“d origin ality in piDvidipg and adaptin g materials and met hodi hy thy 
leveb jind^p^ of t^ ment al ly jidacled. H^aM^hcJateUert^j cnrious 
aboitf^ l agning cbaracteri^ of the mentally r etarded 
there is little exact knowledge about the wj in wWch mentally retarded 
iMm, and there is a lade of appropriate and. special methodology p^taining 
^ them. However, the teacher should know the stc^ of the inmieer 
efforts which were made on behalf of these children. He should know about 
the work of Itard, Seguin, Momessmi, Deotdy, and othm whme expcrimeiHs 
and techniques of teaching brou^ aboi^ a change of attitude towiRi the 
mentally retarded. He should have a knowkdge of cxirmt literatme and 
research cfealing with mentally retarded children and their tr aining 
The t e a dier should have a knowledge of associations and M’ganictfioos 
whose purposes arc to promote an understanding of the mentally retarded or 
to |dan for their ediicatioo. 



OanIciilBiB betfai m thm *>"fFnsrlii^ 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED . 

These statements on teacher cpmlincatmr^ have implkatk>m f&r teadi^ 
education. They have been included in the introduction beisuM arc gen- 
eral in nature and, while they specifically apply to special teachers of the 
mentally retarded, they .should ipply to any person who is responsible for Ac 
education of mentally retarded children. Tlic dhthtethe rompftendts lave 
been grouped under four bread hidings: 

1 . Understanding the characteristics of the mentally retarded child and 
his place in society. 

2. Devclopmg a functional curriculum through relating the broad per- 
sonal and social needs of tlw mentally retarded. 

3. Understanding and applying pedagogical procedtircs bated on an 
understanding of the known learning characteristics of the mentally 
retarded. 

4. Selecting, developing, and using appropriate instructional materials 
and equipment in teaching mentally retarc^ children. 

r 

Understanding the Mentally Retarded Child 
and His Place in Society 

To understand the merf tally retarded child, the toudier nteds insi^ into 
Ae dynamic factors involved in Ac entergeiKC of individual social rol». 

To appreciate fully ^ overt behavior of the mentally retarded child and Ac 
personal difficulties he experietKcs in a social world, teteheis of the loaiafly 
retarded should Imvc a basic mndersianding of tbemmmd growth pro€*9m 
dl childftn. A knowledge of Ae way in iA«h fle atsat tets ^ 

limits fw pdtendal growth, the facton in and expariAcn ^leoeaM^ to wMe- 
some and mature emodoittl development, and the growAt^ ir ^ feetoal 
contribute to the tead^’s undetteanding.of the procen. The jettaMte ^tnl 
dynamic relMionship of these ekments influences Ae pe r s t Mi S l efle c twen mi Of 
an mdividinU and slujuld be teco^ited by every teacher of tlx 
retarded. 

In mentelly retarded chflAen, Ae rfect of the pbjsicd tudnro mj tonMpft 
itself in a n^de ewkty of |diyMaI abawiftslittes. Ihe various physical 
cd retarcktion Ihnks on witettcctBal poleitfMl which range item 'ibe 

kMr-grade, bedfast imlhridi^ to ^ duU-nonml group. 

The mentally retarded Arid, wiA his piqfucsl and intrlliTfiial fandiripi, 
often encoontws diffin il tie s m fnlfiUii^ 1 m bssk needs Ag^jpeiis wMi 
frustration, b tnmf iulMoei bi a{:^>eatonoe anf be bow- 

meats awkward and uii^inly,€M^i#hiffl to be reject^ hf oAees^ fiDi Biislifd 
intoAgenoe fietpxntty piev^ foun cfaooAig ani^ aoq^ 
patterns and jAit ‘fat ttf tt w n. UousmI bchaVi of kadh, to fa tt &t 

frastratioa and furAet icfectton. the getter the fftotfataan . Ae inoee lisdy 
Ae developmeat peculiar bdttTtor patterns and Ae kw Iflcefy the mottaliy 
retarded Aild will find aockt acoyancc. 
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Developing a Functional Curriculum 

A fttnctiomal cKrricmlMm m*j b* u an organization of laming 

experioKCs to cover a ccrUin scope an4 sequence, tlw purpcKe Of which is to 
help Juidreo <kvek^ and to live enrid«d and meaningful lives in our <faix>- 
cratic society. Tlie ocmtent of this curricu l u m should be selected on tl^ ^f 
the fundunoital n«ds (me^ fdiysical, weial, and emotional) of the 
mentally retarded as iddhridiuds in society. 

As has been stated before, the roenhd procesKs of the men^Uy reUrded 
diffM to some degtM quantibai^ and qualitatively from "nonMl ’ nKotel 
processes. These dificrcoces d^ermine the scope and scqifena the curri- 
culum, The "scope * ia direedy rebted to the ’kimb** of kamk^ experience 
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the child needs to enable him to fulfill his optunum role m a rttankd 

adult. The "sei^uence '■ must txMiform to the processes o( cwKept fornution in 
inentall)! retarded children. . 

Teachers of the mentally retarded usually hasT to dtttlop tbttr own nr- 
fumlum. Few schoob have estahlished curriculum guides, or a body of facto 
and information to which all met^Uy retarded children should be exposed, or 
a sequence of learning experiences which are related to the various rkvelop- 
iirfotal IcveU of mentally retarded children. 

The curriculum fw the mentally retarded must provide for the child wto 
enters special ediKStiwi at the p^imary level as wcU as the child who u placed 
after sev^aJ years in regular classes.' It tom provide for the child who cirters 
the special class at the begmning of the schod year u well as tl^ child who U 
placed sometime during the you. It mu^ provide f<w the child who is spend- 


ing his fiiA ymr in the special daa u well as duU who b molfed for hk 
third year in die class, it mo^ provide f» the chUd arho m M the lower Innira 
of educability M well as a child who b at t^ >tpp^ U^to. 

R^rdks of the age the duldrra or t^ kvd d% chma, prioia^, 
elementary, w aeooodaiy, the lea^ mub have md dM m 

room orgmus^ien sml mstktgemfirt. A emrksihwn wtudi prov^es for awwll ^ 
group a^ lodmchialtaed imtructkw im^ be o^ntatd. The teacher ractot be 
able to organiae the daily program based upon the total matorby of the 
and arrange the grouping relative to die chrooolofical age, tte ndal tatimitf, 
the mmt al devdopme^ the physical OMtoirby. the MWtiooal stoUity,'aad the 
educaticMial achievenii^ of the tsdiViebab in the ebsa. In the otyinittfiow 
of educatkmal pre^mm for the meibany retarded, grouping acrordii^ to 
these factors Ims uuially beai comideted, ami varkxtt ktoib o£ have 
cvolvwl that reniked in scwie de^ of bc^geneity. The tauher. however . 


rardy hu a class that b ocwipietdy homc^itoieom, and hence onM be able to 
organise effective leamii^ poupr within tW eba c^anuakron. 

The teacher imist be adept at e^aldbhiag da^om remtina. the acfaoel 
day nwa be mdo-ty and v^-pUnoed sinoe raenteHy nterded dbldm 
secur^ and stalbUty from foUowif^ a familbr mbbie. ibhd trabib!^ b 
esseiri^ and orderly roptme m the cbaicooai b an abi in the ad^whnmritf 
these children. Excurciom, a twmhly p r ogram s, parties, and othrr itniiniil 
hapieiun^ be {daMtd rank « atridMaoit m tSbie Uoe j^f 

b^ ami but dicf pqr cUnd^cb idroa introduced ^iMr du 


Todias of the nanally rduddl wiH need mi AM m lie 

fUli ff prmtkM nrU mi tuxo j thm as these sceas are oifteMfed in da cau- 
ricuh^ They saot neoofitoe the tm pmoail, lodi^ tad eocadoMi 
and be able to it bsiciiiii pd^nrt cewoiow we ■ ■«*] 

not available, Wlm the mtAm of aa esp e ifeaced rn u iirtnr aie 
' the teaditr roust know bow to iolerpca the meriaUy retard^ adokaomt to 
him. The adolaoeit reOrdsee rosy rw^te oonwdeaUe emotional sopport and 
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FmUtf 5r^##4/, CMtf. 


Learoiiig h^tth t ^ h^. 


ippcoval ffMo the te*dicf to Kgate the poor eflfecb of f^rvious failures in the 
school »nd the ooroonmity. Provisksm nni^ be imde in the curnculum to meet 
this need. 

f 

VndersUmdmg. and Applying Appropriate 
Pedagogical Pr<Kediere$ 

It im bees s^ed dut Itele h known about exactly how the mentally re- 
tarded knm and that th»e m a ^ of a{^>rqMiate and special owthod^^ 
perteioing ^nedy to then. lk»wev», the teacher of theK /hildren «hn ^ ii M 
hmw kncmledf? awl dull ki ^^pipmg p^d^^ptd fr0c^mvs b*s»d 0m m 
tadtrumdmg of thou Uormmg cbmacUristki of tb* mtmtdly rftord$d which 
Iwee been geamUf acxiepted.' All ptooerbro uwl m teaching th»e duhhen 
should be baaed 00 die total mMorky kvd teacb^ by nefa iwlirkiaal within 
thegsoup. Thk k neceaaty b reaww tbae is ntMe dimaiheatioa m tb iwhous 
kveis td dce e lopmcnt -^eto on^ogic a l. physiological, nei^ emotional, and 
social i adiai t y<|| tha n tt omalfy reprearnted b gnde 

The teacfact rosast have tfaww^ tt die moibods An or* ypocific $0 tho t^on- 
mg ibmmtmak t of tlk amka^y ^ordnl. tt baa been ate^ in db rqxMt 
bat the learning prooeaa for the mentally retarded to ditter ^uattha- 

tirdy and tpialitatiyely frasi the "normaL” Methods courses have probably 
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tended to emptmiic the former uid IfipuiniK the jxrhaps 
Ude of objective evidence. From cxp eri cocc in the deMroom ‘with 
mental retardates, the mcfnben of this committee fed f!wt qualibRtve differ- 
cfKes cannot be igtMfed. In the use diagrxMtic instrumei^ tfw "cpality'' ol 
the response to a stimulus gives an indication of these differeoccs. It ^known 
.that (without special help) many coixepts of the mentaUj retarded are con 
ftssed, distorted, and le» fuiKtional than those noitmal' children (wdness 
the retarded child in a ''regular" classroom). If applkatioo is, to be to 
this difference, the tesebtt must have skill in metitodoiogT (u a resuff of 
kixjwledgcs and training) that ezplidtljr points up the rtepa in the develop- 
meot of coooqRs. 

The teacher nnisHuve skill in determining srhen addkional need to 

be evolved and to fit the steps into systematic instmctioiL. He must have know- 
ledge, and skill in the use of cues, reduced cues, and ptntibdities for pncxali- 
aatioas. He must be able to evolve gaethods (u a-ies^ of hh bjowledge and 
training) that will enable him to teM the functiorwlity of specific concepts for 
the child. 

Stoce these children lack a high level of at^ity to geoeraliae ami have gr »yi 
difficulty with abstractioiu, the teacher should use coocieCe. materials and 
simple, direct methods of preaeiRing lessons. They need to remain for a 
longer time on the coorrete manipulative level and to progress gradually to 
more abstract learning. The use of verbal symbob begins early as the teacher 
etKDUtagcs the pupib to talk aboiE their eipericnces. Such visual symbob as 
words and numbers are abstractioru, and only the most simple of these should 
be presented to retarded children in the early stages of their learning. The 
teacher must be able to use methods that do not require from the child f 
high degree of reading and interpretation of directions. 

The teacher must be sktll*d m mefhoJs of okstnuuiom of iht child during 
the learning process. He should know how to record hu observations effec- 
tively, how to .identify the needs revealed, how to employ aj^wopriate correc- 
tive measures, and how to evaluate the effeedveneas of the procedures u» H 

Mentally retarded children have, a slow rate of leamii^; the teacher must 
therefore know hou- to dlow odt^mstf t$m« for Mcfi pfia/r, developing con- 
cepts slowly, simply, and in sequential order over an extended period <rf tune. 
Smee mental retardates tend to have a relatively short Mterirk wi qun, the 
learning periods must not be too long and 'must be well motivated. 
these children often have poor retentive ability, the teacher must be dcUlfnl.in 
fumiihing meaningful repetkioo in a variety of to sustain 

The teacher thould hmoio how to miliu g poriotj of tggcbmg gpproothn to 
any lesson rather than to rely upon a aiijgle tpehnique. TheK children, t^ud> 
leaa of age, mat be lepcatcdly ibown how to do thmga. All 
be ainqtle and e:q)lidt whether they pertain to a learning « to ooo- 

tnd of behavior. It ia neoeaaaiy for the teacher to we a sinqiie vocafanlacy to 
enabk them to grasp meowngs and fallow directianB. 


mrMkm 
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The tetcher must be able to use methods that will allow the child to leam 
dj 4 TfsuU of tx^larMktm. He must be able to use methods of explicit in- 
stnxtioo for the development of tboee desired concepts which were fostered 
by the explorstioa. He must be able to recognixe when cxperieoces have not 
fostered desired concepts. He must be able to restructure situations so that the 
concept may be isolated ,fbr specihe instruction. 

The teacher imat know hoy' to make the txftrttmei of tbf (htUrtn com- 
errtt mmd mttnmgftl through the use of audio-viAial materials.. The children 
can be supplied wkh much that dtey are uiuble to get from the jsrmted page. 

It has been demonstrated that audio-visual instructson is worthwhile in teach- 
ing the retarded child. 

The teacher must be able to use meihodi th^t art rA^td to tht rmtertU and 
sofiat btbarior of the mentally retarded. The teacher should recognite that 
theae duidreo can be taugte moat succesafully through ^ng, feelitrg, and 
participating. He must know how to provide for this active partiopatioo 
either through^ real or cottfrived expetienccs. He should know h^/ to direct 
them to stxxy building, role playuig. and group dramatizatioos. 

These children are easily oonfmed by the introduction of too many require- 
ments simultaneously, fhey can learn to coo^^^ when codfrooted by a few 
rules, e^iecially if they have had a voice in formulating the rales and if they 
un4erstaod what they are expected to do. It' u essentui that the teacher be 
able to establish guirkposts for behavior early in the Khool year. He naist be 
oonsittieat in requiring ofaseewxe of the niks if the dassroom manigeroent 
is to be c ff cct i Te uhI the pupils ate to learn to assmne responsibility for their 
own actioas. The teacher must apply his knowledge of the diftc^trs that 
mentally retarded children may have in formulating social concepts u they do 
in developing academic cootxpts. 

The teacher must be ab|e to dtmtiop mtlbodologj th4t providti ttmetmtd 
tiUtafiom for tht ''lift imds" of the mental retardate. This means 

dttt the t e a cher, as*a fault of his tukhrstaiiding of the mentally retarded, most 
make tome pcedklioos on the poaiiile social positioos of these children. He 
must make some astompboos as to the pccscnt oee^ of the child (outside of 
schooT) . He most evolve methodology to “fill in the gapa” that are now pres- 
enh* He ciAiiot asnine that die aortfnetured expertenca outside of di yi fiy 

The knowled^ and skills required of the teacher of the mental retardde 
will «ary dtftkdimg Kpom tht tgt-gronp qj tht thiUttn cometmtd. An na- 
dentuHhag of the teanung chatactenstics of the mentally retarded pcesupposa 
that the teacher will, as a cdploy cettain special methods and atkpt 
•^Wgili/NiMlhodiiegitdkaatf theage-giqophettteachi^ ' 

- ‘ Nr ^ Jkehk to ose oKth^ 

ievchi>- The teachef of the 'jomtg fttdrdtd '^tbitd 
Ghfooological Age (CA.) below 6 ,* will need to understand and have skill - 
in mt 0 g good pceacfaool methods. He shonid know how to provide for the 
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development of good physical health with special attention given to training 
in health habits and personal care. Mmtally retarded children tend to remain 
socially isolated, and they are usually too imoiature and lacking in experience 
to proceed without leadership. TIk teacher naast be able to rcco^ixe which 
children should remain in parallel play activities as well as rhose who arc 
ready for group activity. He must kiK>w how to organise a program arwind 
play activities and how to encourage free ^y, since these diildren often lack 
sufficient junagination to initiate their own j)lay. » 

The teacher of the retarded child of elementeBry school Mge (CA. 6-12) 
needs to know how to provide a readiness program which may extond lot a 
3- to 5-year period instead of the 6- to 10-wcek readiness periods usi^ in 
elementary school programs. The teacher muA know how, to stimulate intel- 
lectual dcvclr^ment and provide opportunities for verbal ^slikI other forms of 
sclf-exprmsion. He should understand how to uftiliae stories, cmiversMions 
about experiences, trips, dramatizations, ^mes, and pictures to encourage 
growth in language development. The program will inclncfe intensive training 
in visual, auditory, and kine^hetk permption. The teacher must have sldU in 
providing eye-hand coordination games and exercises, constructive activities, 
and developmental language- experiences. The teacher must know how to po- 
vide such a readiness program and at the same time rfelay formal irat roc t io o. 
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If these children are expected to deal with symbols too early or to understand 
content material bc]rond their maturational level, future educational dittbilitics 
may occur. 

The teacher of the elementary age child must know what activitio and 
crpupment to use to help children develop motor coordination. Habit training 
in l^alth, work, safety, and social relations should be a continuous program. 
An understanding of the need for and ways of Iwilding language and number 
concepts is of considerable importance. The teacher mi»t IfBow how to use 
specific methods of teaching tool subjects that have proved successful with 
mentally retarded children. , 

The teadier the adolisctnt menially retarded should know how to relate 
the activities or learning experiences to the mental retardates’ needs in the 
tmjoe arau of living. He should know the procedures to follow to give the 
pupUs practice in solving their everyday proUems in living. He should know 
how to fMOvide training that will develop habits and attitudes that coirtribute 
to successful p)b eapecience. In sitnatuMis where occupatimial traming is pos- 
sible ^ teacher needs to know how to survey the local oonummity for jobs at 
the retardates fimctioning levels; to classify the jobs jnto job aieu; and be abW 
to devek^ carricalar experiences in and out of school which will Ittve |vactiDd 
appUcMkM to the fMesettf and future. 

The te ac her nee^ knowledge and skill in providing a program of reeduca- 
tion f^r the retm'ded child uho has experienced failitre in previous attempts 
to ooii^ele widi other diildren of higher ability. Many mentally retarded 
dukktt are plaoed in special edncatiMi programs during the adioOl year or 
after aevmral years in Ac regular gndea Chiklrai who Iww tried and failed 
ia school need a different sfi^oacfa from Aose who are inexperioioed in 
^ school. The fonner require procedures adapts to their {xesent attkucks and , 
to their disabilities. Hie Utt» can profit from rcadiiMas feogramt established 
especklfy for Ae beginner who b mcibally retarded. The teacher mist be 
pe^iared to wodc wiA boA groups. 

The t e ac h^ must know how to SKertain Ae child's attitude tovmrd a subject 
in iHUch he has failed, how to judge hb pr e sen t rfadineas foe the subject, boA 
^ fumaUy ai^ MBotkwaily, as well as be sble to fipd Ae most ^feettve way of 
tcadiuig him. The teacher nnust be abie to adminbter testa that measdie the 
chfld's level of achbvmesit or re adi n es s or Am iiKilicate ways in wfakdi be may 
learn bmt; end to eindotle ami utUmeAe lesulta. He miBt be able to help the 
cMd.mIttdU new gods. ' 

Mesl eeme^ i ast mcHon hu been d e v el o p ed for individiMds wiA nonnal 
im some dtekd pfooeduRr hme bemi estsbUsbed for the 
tdiM in enoi^ detsi lot hAm sducstoa to use 

Amk~ Ihidiim Aouldf hme profe i il o aal pKpu^thoa in o^A ^ppfy the 
fimdieg iuid mneAd 

The imciisr mail have a kmomhi^ 0f itoehpmenUi speech uA be aide 
• A moogniM ipeeA AMbfiilim at 
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raent. He should know how to develop language with retarded childrai. H? 
should have the ability to recognize the speech disorders which ^ould be 
referred to a speech therapist. 

The teacher should have skill in providing training in ord Mtd 

developmtnt for the mentally retarded. Langua^ devek>pfnent in the 
early years is an integral part of the readiness program. Acceptable Uaigmge 
and the ability to communicate effectively with others must be devek^}^ and 
emphasized throughout the sdtool life of mentally rchtrded boys and girb. 

It, is essential that tlw taKber iiroir hott' to tstMisb 4 memtd hodtb pro- 
gram. He mu^ know how to reemblish a feeling of Kcurky and anat be 
, aware of the haurds to the mental h^th of die mentally reterded 
Some of these lazards ace failure, rejection or ovi^{»otectioa' patei^ re- 
jection by peers or oommunity, and inMcurity rerahi^ from die dukl's fear 
that he cannot succeed. The teacher nntst know nnetbods of redirectiog rtwff 
children, how to provide for su<xess, and how to bel|| them rar»hlifh new 
individual gQlS. He must have insigl^ in doling wtdi pef^mality devel^ 
ment, teoogniae behavior as syn^itoiitttic, and hiok beao^ die surface 
the causative factors. He must have skill in couoseiii^ rOardates. 

Somr childrm have more than one handicap which necessitates special 
educational provisiems. They are usually placed in a cbm where they can boM- 
fit OM^ from the special servio in relation to their maj<K iMndicap. The 
teachpr of the mentally rctarckd should know the ethacatimial provisions to make 
for children who are mentelly retarded and abo have some otho handia^ 

* 

SdUetmg, Developing, and Usmg Appropriate 
Instructional Materials and Equipment 

As has bon stated before, there tee few special types nutfimab m e^pup- , 
mrat designed enJiaively for the eduodion (tf the mentally retarded. Thb does 
not .mean that there b no need for ^lecnl oMitebds. f^Mbhing houses tre 
reluctant to print materiab which have a ciKBb|joii. 1^ 

ofto lack staff members who understand die specific tatam of Mieriab to- 
<]ttited. The wnp l kati o m of these lacis are ttmt tea^ms of &e wwiesHy 
retarded must |im tpocifu siMIs in dooAoping nutmds a^oprbte to At 
immediate ptobkei 1 ^ to Ae mganbed cntkxima, in nau^ all of 
in soch a w^ as to meet the iodividittl and gmq aeeds effedbely, 

The teacher mast th^^re have a kiowler^ of Ae aNeesr of mOorkik 
mdoqnipmoia. hloet ^edal teadhea have to d^|ieid s^oa A^ owe leiooiom 
for CT s mlnhig fmejattmak, adiplAle Mdlo>i4eBid a^ midmE^f^m el 
4 pfOinuB (tt hi^ em.”ecNpe.*‘ Ail 
able to dwnoaAraie tes oe tce fafa eii A Ae me of Me miririib tbb dell 
iivahiddetof' 

an Qpportuaby to streia ccoooo^ aod »oacccfalaeH to I 
The temhec mml he able to < 
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tbt l0^in^g ebi^0citrh$ks of meaUUy retarded children. It is not enough for 
him to provide more of the nme kitKl of imteriab at a partkriilar gnuk level 
Mentally retankd diikirea need to l^ve die ‘'steps" ir^the devdopnent of a 
specific cofxept "spetled out." A teacher nnist have the alMlhy to devebp 
the imterials folhiwiog Uk pciadples of how mentally c^ded children team. 

It b not enot^ to say tte dK tether should be d>le to <kvek^ and adapt 
tmtskis for the various achievonestt le^ls. Such m^^truds must bt af^opruut 
10 th0 d0V0hfm§nUi o/ $ht ehUd. Tl^ mutt be rdattti to hb presait 
need, but tbqr abo be rdated to hb past and f^ure operieoces with 
oftiy nMterbb. Thqr miM be rebted to the child's rfereh^xo^ cd varkius 
o os wep t s. bi piepw^ and arkpti^ materiab the teacher should be guided 
bf the posadwiby of Ac chQd'i maldog functwMJ use of them. These "new" 
mbomds Aoidd be to the child’s meittal, sodai, and {diy»:al level, 

whkh meaitt datt m die feepandoe oi luteriab dw teadief wiU be guided 
by hb u ^rrst a nding td ^ variow ^fi^ipmailal pattetm <d the rneittally 
retarded. He anil pe^sMt oiM»iab to buiM aiul sdmgdim "sderted" oob' 
0^ in leeqiiflg with ^ "pknned" curkolm. 1 ^ will wbpt and de^ip 
aatnbls in kei^ing with hb knowledge of the methods that are most ttK- 
CBSsful with meataUy retarded children. To do thb he must have training dttt 
should lead to. s kills w die uae <d ^vek^mettod ealertab, arhether they are 
coMfvIe objeda ee vedb^ ^ 

MifiTfali tsi ^if ^ttent muk be fsAttad lo tmrktdmm orgsmaashn md 
r 0 Mt prfmeu^H. As htt been ttated bdbre, these children lade creativity 
and abilby to genetaliae. l%cy require stroohued sbuatkms wherein precon- 
ceived otttcomM aie The femdier qintt be able to jdan rmteriab so 

tfatt the pMim b ec o mes evident familiar to the pmnb. When efaUdreo 
are working aridi bouliar mttfnah or foUowii^ a pbrmed pattern the tmdier 
ean have sev»al g r oups and indmdub "wittfciog" tt the ttune time. He mutt 
know how toiprovkb a fOMB organia^on. from the standpoutt of locatioa of 
Mteriab and eqnipmettt, that facilitates rttber than hmders the ach i e v ement 
the trf^eedvea of die peogmm. 

The ttBadw anntt know how to deeebp and adapt asatemd/ fit reUthti to 
tho imoooat of ^mentally retarded childrco. Again, thb means not only that 
the lcadi» mast find mtoorbb c on ame r^tfate with interett children tt a 
certain level oi a diiev e m e nt or social nHtarby, but also ditt: the toacher mot 
rea^nbe die various socbl, fnental, and acwfa i ric devdopme^d leveb demon- 
tttitodtby^ pxnp of menidly ictoidcd ehfl^ and by each child. Interest 
atteadla^ pruftew ito to bienelatod ditt dtt **perfoiiMnoe‘' and it^ 

of di^ fltoQh% trtor^ toe bci«b giiidto Att aeiecribn of foiteriab dian 
"stocnkvd* fiidtotliat do Ml opridto dtt pneMem of sneuM 
kfedb% Miarded Mk rvM^ oMHj, yH tkoj hooo 

a mod to m^tm ^omtohos. The a M e tida mast peovide an eipdieelial 
backgr^uiid fiun idUdi the diftbto a^diiw to oft adf-«iqMCtoton. The 

jMMli# liM# ^ amf fti mt m MTii li ra^i 
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portunites for Inxning through cxplontitm. Hiey onist also loMm how to f»o- 
^ide materuls that lead to the develo|mKnt of {weoMiceived ocmcepts. TeadRn 
at the primary level must know what materials are ap|»<^>riate to a child with 
poc» coordiitttkm lado ocmcepts of o>lor, shape, and f^m. As die 
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child’s motor cootrcd improves, and hk koowl^lge of form, shape, and cofax 

increases, teachers will need to know a[^>ropriate materials (m how to achpt 
materials used formerly) whidi will help hi*" develop «k«lh |a oooperati^ on 
projects and in expreaing hin^lf through the various raeduL 
The teacher must know how to rtUd* wu^trids to tko Ufo noois of the 
mentally retarded. Tha presupposes that he Im tome imi^ hko die poa^^ 
social positkms that the meikally retarded tmj mjoy as adtdts. Tlie teacher 
would be ka than realistic if he tof^dwd ddldien with material simf^ be- 
cause tbqr can “do” or "use” diem. It is po^ile’ to be realistic without beu^ 
fatalistic. To this end, the teacher must know how to select, provide; and 
adapt materiak whkh are mme than “bu^ wmk.” 

As the pupil readiM ^h^Wencw the tmchw mtot ^ovkfe for ihe 
strongthtming and developmp$t of frtvocMional, ootSimid, mw0thmd 
sUUs md knowUdgt. An ernfAtyamt Umk should not be the fiiW «sp»- 
ence that a rnnksUy retarded d^, has with mderial let^rtng him to ghre 
information about himself. The teacher working wMb pu^ at tha age level 
must know how to select room equipment dun is m loq:^ wM die votMkmal 
and socal poadiUitim for the in their local oemmuniq r. 

An anal^ in ondine the^ compdendet foUowi, . 


MU 
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Oistlme of Competences 


Uim 


the dMmtoi^ki ctf fMttaOf mankd chikl im 
place in sodetj 

The nee<b to m unc^^aocU^ eoK^tionai, 

md 

He mu^ recoptbe dmi die aodal rote e amgjn from d7namk in^- 
ptay erf die then fna^ooed with the eimromiN^. ^ 

He m\M ha^ a kwirtec^ of the ^tect (rf ^fidl in the <te^lop> 
m^tl fmcM m aod ^ to^. , 

He imiM bive ui of the ccMK^>t$ of letardatiw; 

he ^mJd kmm dbe^: 

Hie f^^^iierfo^cal, and typcrfe^cal ^niti^» ot 

meotad l eta r ^^gi . 

The etkilc^cal factors. 

He must tern m erf the ^icm^pcat implkadoos erf 

me^il retardi^kie f<^ the home, Kboerf. tr^tutioo, and ramumitf. 
Spe^cally, be dicnild hi^: 

An of fm^Uiofis fe^ cm ai^ tr^tn^rt in hoim 

atkl irndhidon. 

A knowledge of agencies and their functioning. 

A bK)wte(^ erf 1^1 prmriMem gc^^ning i^eiNjes. 

The abOity to interpret snrtccs. 

He Bceeb to acquiiv certeia. edditiooel knowlcdte, ddlU, and tech- 
nkpia tl^ ffl^r aid lum in modiffii^ the nde of the reterded child; 
he aboold luve die competence adueb enabks lum: 

To hrtetpi et pqf^ah)^pcaJ repocts nd metre apfdicatioa to the 
edBcarional f Mo gf am. 

To prtftefc reconb Md rqxnta on beiMvkM' and pr^rett of the 
nentaliy retarded child. 

To a^wl, athfdniater, ud ai^mpriate ^oup teats. 

To comniMoicate underteandaMf wMt pareM of toeitoiUj retenfed 
children. 

To collect, summarize, evaloate, and interpret facts concerning 
cultural patterns of mentallp retarded cbildreo. 

To dkaae r aten hr ad^ tbete cWldt«i haae ladeed ctetaia 
espa ek a cea ta Utiag. 

Developing a fuoctiona] curriculum baaed on broad penonaJ and social 
needs of the mentally retarded 

The teacher muat have a knowledge of the curricular patterns that 
are best «bpted to the aecA of the mentally iteaidcd (e.g., am. 
activkf. a ^k oct, and areaa). 

He oMtet haae kaewledfe and k the deachymoit of metkAiums 
fe ***^ ^ **^rtlT *f*'‘^*”»*r he AouMt 

Haae aa wnlertl a ndk g of otfrientam d e ael opni^ te the pehaaiy 
Icael M «ril w fte Mtetedaiy lea«i.< 

Haae the abttiir le a cMticnltm diet coafecaai to the 


nmmSet ' 
1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.41 

1.42 

1.5 

1.51 

1.52 

1.53 

1.54 

1.6 

1.61 

1.62 

1.63 

1.64 

1.65 

1.66 

2 

2.1 

2JI 


2.22 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO AUB MENTALLY RETARDED 

% 


//#f« 

Be able to build a curricuJum provi<fes for the ^qu^dal 
developnwit of conc^>ts md skills. 

Be ible to devdop ■ curricolum thit provides for the acaMn- 
plishment of certain group goals r^ardleas of the diffe^ levels 
of academic adrievonait within the group, by difl^reot "means.** 

The teacher must know' how to develop or organize a curriatlttin that 
provides time for the use of remedial methorb ada}^'to iodividaal 
and group inaction of the mantally letarded. 

The teacher must have an uiulerstandi^ of the devdi^Mneit and use 
of criteria for the selecboo of content <rf the cutriculimu. Spedficallr 
he must: 

Be ^e to r elate cutriculum content to the develcq^metiteJ level 
of the child; be shrmld 

^e~Sie to make formal and informal assotenents rf the 
child's ^lity ttid adikipmioit. 

Kfiow how to make fottirid and informal of the 

difficulty erf material and conc^ts. 

Know how to e<hicatiofyd dmgm^^tc ioftrumfiib as 
memos to determimeg cumculum eem^ to wffi mdmdaal. 

Be •Bl* to <date_g imcu|um_ content to die learning 

of the mentally retarded. He dmuld be able fo select contait: ’ 

. "Riat prwdes tor The qsedfidtf <rf steps in the 
proce^ erf eadi chlid 
That ftforides for rim|rfifed ccmc^p^ 

That foatem the dev elo pme n t of eoacepftt from dw concrete 
to the semi-abtetwt to the abstract 


2.23 

2.24 


2.3 

2.4 . 

i 

2.41 

2.411 

2.412 
2.4 1? 



2.421 \ 


2.422 

2.423 


That has immediate functional imptHtance. 

Be able to rffate^^urriculom content to the intersta jnentalhr 
retarded chili^e n. "™-.y 

Be able to id^ds currinUian content to “life" needs <rf the men- 
tally retarded: be must 

Be able to relate c ontent to realiat i c vocitioinl die 

oMotaily rtear^fei_ 5 pe^ he ahodd: 

Be able to select curriculum oootent that is related to what 
is koowD of vocMiooal possilditito for mentally leteided 
adults. 

Know bow add where to get the ioformatioo svijl ■wKi* 
him to make this selection. (PdbUshed lesMtch, setf-iniftetod 
occupationai snmy^ etc.). 

Be able to select contei^ that will lead to the devdopment 
of the soda! «id prevooatiooal skills- that satisfy the voca- 
tional tequirrawnts. ^ 

Be d>le to select ooMent that a rdated to’ die social ptnitiao of 
the adult mentally retarded. He must be ^>le: 


2.424 

2.43 


2.44 


2.43 

2.431 

2.432 


2.433 


2.46 

•% 


To select coat^ Out fmrkles for the teqnentnd devdt^ • 2.461 

merit of the sedd ddtti enl dtttudbs ^ trid the 

mentotfy teliids^ folfiU tte 

To rte««nfaethtf the mentis fotafdbdl^ ' 2.452 

culfy to the fofltoidott of 'Mm cenfopbi dut he has 
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Isfm 

numbtf * 


The teacher must have bK>wle4ge and skill in th? organization of 
emtent of the curricuJum. 

2.5 


must be able to arrange for a ^uentiai development of con- 
e^>ts-ai^Lddlls. 

2.51 

\ 


He must be able to organize a curriculum which |m>vi{ks for 
^ -CTtmioo of b«ic coocecu. 

2V 


He must be able to (Xjfpmize a curriculum that provide for "in" 

2.53 


ami ’^cmTLof school exp^ynces (school and community resources^ 
reaeatioo emtm. work eaperienccs, Md trip^). 



He mu^ be aUe to organize a *-nrriniiiMn »hfli (r^f 

ICcatioQ in a total sdK)ol pr^ram. 

2.54 


Un^ratandic^ and applying appre^ate pedagogical ptociidufes based on 
an umierstanding <rf the kmmn learning dmnetoristio of the mentally 

3.0 


retarded 



Tlie teacher needs a kmmled^ of general pe^^cal gui^ based 
cm an uncfer^andii^ of to^tal retardation. SpedficaJIy he should: 

3.1 


Be able to jim metbexb th«t ate adapted to the slow rate of 
progress of the mental retarded. 

3.11 


Be able to uae nmhods thiU reco^i^ a slK>rt attention span. 

-312 


Be liriiled in a variety erf teadur^ approaches to a single problon. 

3.13 


Know bem to use procedums that insure a menul health pro- 
gram; he mu^ know 

3.14 


How to piwicfc c^^rtunities fm successful experiences. 

3.141 


of ccwi^tif^ moitally r^rded children and 
thdr p^LTcnts. ^ 

3.142 


Be skilted in obseivattoo. 

3.15 


Be skilled in aido^ speech dcvelofmieiit 

3.16 


^ Have dull in proyidii^ traimog in <nl and written language 

devdof^nent for the roeirtally relarcfecL 

3.17 


The teacher must know the accepted methods of instruction that are 
applicable to the develop^Mital levd erf the diild. Specifiodly he 

3.2 


should: 


o 

Have knowled^ and skill in f^eschoed educadmal tochniques 
that art ^plicdrfe to fi^taUy rciaitfed duldreo; He mu^ kmm: 

3.21 


How to tnun the cfaildte In adf^-fadp Mivtti^. 

3.211 


How to provide nurfor devde^jn^ and to deal with the 

specific h^lb problom <rf die ymuig nan^allj reUrded child. 

3.212 . 


How to proviefe for kndlectual cfevdof^msit and c^p<^< 
tunities for verbal aiKl other femm erf »lf-ezprtasioo. 

3.213' 


How to piovick for souml emotioend health. 

3.214 


How to provide toctalizii^ experiences and how to or^ize 
a program armind play activities. 

3.215 


'He nec^ to kiiowMlge and skill in dantuttary edacarionai 

3 u 22 


tecfaaiqnes. He should: 



Know how to provide e leediiiess pntgtatn for aoow children 

3.221 


m e of le-eAtadoo for otben. 


'i 

IHwe ddll m otablishins health, work, sefetjr, and 

3.222 

; 

aocid habitt. , 

- 


Kb^ bow to devdop knowledge and ildll on ii^ dementaiy 

3.225 

^ A'' 

* Tlw iM Mates aw pMViM Iw (iw «Da»wiiniar d dhraniaa asepr^ 

a/ -= i- i = . ' * iv * .r - = ^ 

- 

uf, 

. . : 
•4--1 
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The tcsihcT must hsve kiKwIcd^ and ikjU in eJastruom organinuion 
and flumjaneot. SpenEcally he should: 

Be skilled in airanginf flexible schedules and pre^ams 
Be able to provi<fe fc^ individual and group instructiun. 

- Be acfcpt at et^ishiog rmitines. 

Know how to provide aettvitks wfakfa will furnish wcathwbile 
. learning experieiKea 

Know bow to integrate the pr^ram erf the special class with the 
total progTMn of die school. Tlus implies an undeiMasding of 
currert tmuh in metbodok^ in "regular" elemcataiy and 
secondary peo gcams . 

The teudier must l»ve teowledgc sid skill in providing foe children 
with mulbple handicaps. 

He muk know wiMt to do for the moMally retarded child who 
is alw visually hamheaf^ auditwiiy ^idka^iped, « cutho- 
p^dically handicapped. 

Select^ developiag, and usiqg appeo^isee in^nictional and 

eqoipiM^t in teadrfng moteUy retarded 

The teacher mutt know bow to relate materiala Mid ec}uip(neiM to the 
developnteit level. Spedhally be steoM; 

Know bow to relate lottMuls to pfayscal developmertt of 
the child (04. toys, mampolitfi« nMterials. mecUa for free ex- 
rmsioo, and hand too^. H«Matbealrfe: 

To refato materkla to tl« ddl] feveJ of the child 

(Urge Mid ttnall musck cocudiMrtion). 

To rHato m a terials to the tiand^ y a cewdiMioa level of 
the chad. ' 

Have the ability to relate mateida to the mental devdoproeni 
of the diikl; He mint: 

Know bow to relate matoiafa to the omcept level of the 

chad. 


Know how to relate m a tro a U to the acadcink achievement 
level of the duld. 


Be able to develop materials which foater the developmetrt 
0/ hmctiooal concepts ctistegarding the academic level of 
the child. 

Be able to provide matnials and equipmeitt tint ate related to 
the sodal deveioproeat <rf the child. 

The teacher mutt be ^ to develop, select, and use materiab and 
^ipmeat that are ^iMt^ritte to die learmi^ diaiMteri^ of 
mentally rctorded dttldtea, ^ecificalhr be shonkl be able: 

To prevkie ratoMials that J^mride epportuoatka for 'Uainiog 
dtfou^ explondoa. 

To provide sdoctuied o^iab diat "outy" toe child torougfa toe 
proom'of concept ftomadoii. 


To mdEe psovMiB (or toe mentaUy retanfaefs poor totlity in 
afaatoMX toaiUiv and fate abort atteotm 
To praytda ane^rif for **ciplkir* inttiortioo (be ennoot •mm 
dirt toe chUd Icnas MftoMf wdikrtnlly aJtbouffa be provides 
tVpdttmt^ for "inridwital ka^tog"). 

* htas Manbtn ata y*MM M’toroanNaltaU Vdi|(MttM gi^^ 


wumktr ' 
J.5 

3 51 

3.52 

3.53 

3 51 
3.55 

3.6 

361 

4 

4 1 

4.11 

4 111 
4.112 

4.12 

4.121 

4.122 

4.123 

4.13 
4.2 

4.21 

4.22 

4.23 


4.24 
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TEACHERS OF CHIL^BN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 


isrm mmm^ 

Tu ckwlop, »iect. *1^ uM fMCerialf tlwt tmj be uxd 4 21 

The te»cher musi be aMe to develop, lelevi, and' adapt matenaJi lhaJ 4 J 

ane appropnate to the interem o4 the n«itallT retaided SpedEcally 

sJ^uld be tbJr 

To Itw erf ihe rmncmi ia ttfetfi erf nwo 4 || 

tmllf 

To pfwi^ iMtiTuUi tfttt awiken 4 %2 

To prtmde mateiab that accotart for diffeteocef in aduewneof 4H 

level, meotaJ dreHopment, dwvatol^tni a^, «Mf ioiemt level. 

The teacher must be able to develop, teieci and ada|^ materiaU and 4 4 

equipme« that are retited to the life needs (rf the meotaitr retarded 
Specifeallf thonU be abW: 

To pteaeM materiais dtal l*»e bera fr^ematkally or*am«d in 4 4 1 

the Ii^ of wtM it kaown knot mentally reUrded 

To develop matcnali that wiU help the chiWreo who ifc» v>i 4 42 

conform to what ii known 

To provide nateriaU d^t lend to "sel/-cvaJoat»* ' withttol "letf. 4 4J 

c^ptedatioe." 

To provide malenah ^ eqiupi^m that kad to the ^velafnncaM 4.44 

of vocMtoaal, avocatiooal, aodal and academK dnlh kttowks^e, 
and Etudes necesaar; for Mhdt locktaf fso^ciaUp. 

The teacher muat know the MMcroea ^ owtertals and «vp» p««o 4 ^ 

He should be to aeloct Md isse a^io-viauai et^topnsl. 4 6 

The teacher be able to relate the Bttterwk and to the 4 7 

or^ruaatioa of the ourkaltiffi and cksaroom, ^mhcaily he abrald: 

Be selective erf die mtfenali and equipn^i^ thM become a , 4.71 

pert of the pro^Mi. 

Be able to teket m^eruls et}uipa^M to provide foe iodi- 4.72 

dual arsd group i^ructioo occurrst^ ttnniltaaeonalr. 

Be kite to locate the materials usd ei|ujpmetit to tlM dse 4.73 

objectives trf the curricuJuin and dse.preaent needs of the chilcktes 

may be fuihlkd. s, 


> TJw ana dm^«« m piovid^ tfc, 4;t>Vftirn amifi 

Smnmm‘y 

Ouf report hu dealt with the *pcdfic asnipetaictes of teacbers of the 
mcotalljf retarded. Wbeoew we ^re agreed diat ail teachen need a aatadi 
ikiU Of koowM^ and we lave oot ben aUe to agree a apeckl tndier’s 
competency should be di^reot in degree or kind, tte tem 1 m« be» eiiim«sa«H 
The omunittee rea>^iaes the pradty trf whigkkwwl remreh Awling wMi the 
learning procesaa of meotaUy retarded chUdreo. New ond^^nding is a 
rewk <rf frture taeardies wUI eerify or o^sto tome of the 
have bem made in thk report Itatfl tUa tetoaich is provided, it ii hoped ttet 
this report may be rngiekive to leaehm and to thme who have die teapoo> 
sdrility for tea e faer ttami^ and/or tm^treh. 

(E^ ei C o m i fANe Retort) 
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TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS OF COMPETENCIES 

As the second method of securing mfonmuon on teacher cxjmpctenaes. 
. group of tmhen rated for importance a list of competences submitted to 
them through an mquiry form.‘ The procedure for collecting these data was 
as toUowsr The rtudy rtaff, through cmferences with .penal, «, m the field 
of r^tal retardat,«» drew up a lirt of types of knowledge, skills, and d,.l,t,es 
whtt was Kdwiitted M, a prr4e« basis to 25 teachers and other school 
leaden pnor to the hnal preparatioo of the list for the inquirr form 

The name* of the wperior trades of retarded children to whom the inquiry 
forms were_^ were mppM, on a quota basa, by State department, of 
idutatioo The sampling procedure wa, de»ekped by the study and the 
advisory committees wrth the aid of the Research and Statistical Serv.ee, Branch 
ot the OffKe of Education.* The data given in the report include responses 
from 150 tacher, sebeted ^ this roethexL* 

Althou^ the guidel^ fw Dcwimation, of tcadwn specified that the K-lec- 
fion diould be made m as to include vanow types of teaching situatiom, urlvin 
and rural, {Me and private, day and rcsnfcntial schools, rt so happened that 
(1« returns mclucbd, with very few eiceptKms. cmly teachers in day schools 
1 he number of private and residential achool teachers completing tl« question 
naiie was too small to cmiAitute an adequate ample and tlwteforc could nc^ 
fairly be in Ajg r^^t. 

^ returns indmW resuto fr«n tochers working primarily with -edu- 
cabb duldrcm, althou^ a «mJ 1 number of children curremly described as 
tra^e,- were in their clasps * Similar riudbs induding opmwos from 
tcKhcfs in r»idenrial schools and other teachen could well be made. 

These teachers were requested to vk^ each separate competency in terms 
of It, significance for aiocessful te^og of mentally retarded children, and 
then to ch^ ^ considered it "very important.^ "important," "bss 

important, or o(< impr^tant" m their pr^eot positioa. 

The varwo, competencies arc liried in ^ i m rank order of importance 
u determined by the teachers* ratings.* They are daasified in the taWc by 
groups. Tlte first group tndiKbs 36 iten« rated as "my inqx»tant. " The 
second group includes 58 rated a, "important." The thml group 

indudw the six items rated a^ *b» importeat." bb»ne of Ok lOO items on 
this lirt received sn sv«a^ ating of "not importiwt" by the teachers. This, 
m riaetf. tentb to valfal^ the knpMtimce of the compbte list. At the ame 
tone, there seems to be a hieraichy of importince amofig die items. 
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(- 


TABLE 1.— Relative Ra'dngt of Impora^ ProSdeoqr) Whfch 'S 
Teecben of Mentally Retarded ChikmRx'Placed on Competcoctcf \ 


K^ak ordrt ol 

Mrbftanct ’ 

COMKTtNCIES 

ERok erdcf (W 
tmhctmcf » 


ItetM ttlnl VERY IMPORTANT' ' ( 1-56) 

R 


The il^Uty — 


1 

to rtco^ie the todividuAl differeocet of oKh mcti* 
tmlJf fttinkd fmpil 

2 

2 

to help mentally retarded pupib to develop acerptakie 
paltenu of behavior aod peraona) hygiene 

5 

5 

seket rikI ute re«di^g mRttriRls suited to both 
\cvti Rod ifitrre^ of meotRlly retanJed puf^i 

‘ 

4 

to pfovfde R Beitibk. ttMli^tdiiRl rurricuium 

1 » 

> 

fo interpret the behst^iM* of metitRlly rrtRrded in 
lenns of pbfsicRl, psfciic^)|^CRl. and eovifocuneolal 
fi^on 

j 22 id* 

! 

i 

i 

6 

to help meotaily retarded pupili develop ael/ tuA- 
riency in daily living aod in pUanirtg for the future 

1 20 sJ 

7 

to provide eapericfices for mcotallf retarded pufuli 
io health ethiGi^oo 

1 11 

i 

8 

to use a wUk raa^ of m^erials, ai^ 

methods in teadupg mentally retarded pupils ^ 
read 

5 

9 

to remki obferdve. while rttandog semitiWty and 
tally retarded pupils 

10 

10 

to tccngniie poasdile cauaes of tociaL cducatioail and 
cnMtiuoal maUdjmtments of individual mentally 
retarded pupils,> and to paitidpale in fdaoning 
course of actkio auned u allevitfiog them. 

26 

11 

to visit the homes, gain the support of, arsd work 
coopetativciy with, parents of mentally ratarded 
pupils 

8 

. 12 

to (hffereotiate between social aod emotional malad- 
justmeet and mental rctanfadioo 

42 

15 

to cHganize and develop a cartkuhiin around socially 
useful and mearuagful theoM or units of expeh- 
ence 

27 

14 

to counsel mentally retarded childieo on their emo- 
tiooal problems and personal attitudes 

52 

15 

A knowlcdie or undetstandi^ of principles of leamu^ 
applied to taaduqg the mentally retarded 
The ability— 

12 

16 

to teach fundamental arithmetic to racnUlly retarded 
pupils around cosKiete ritustkmt 

7 

17 

to proride for a wide rai^ of aodal eiperiencet for 
mentally retarded pupils 

m 

55 


ERIC 



COMPBTBNaBS NBEDBD 
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t 

TABLE 1.— <coatinued) 


lUfik orief ol 
i^ioftaaor ’ 

, COMFETENCIES 

[ ^ 
1 EaiUi €3rde9 of 
j pmjhcieiHj • 


It«n» raltd “VERV IMPORTANT (amtmucd) 


IS 

to ulc 1 bfMd of comnumify rttourcrs (pct3plc^ 

plAces, thin#}) in CetcluQg the mcoully rrtAf(kd 


19 

to roonicl mctiuHy rrtAnJcd childrm in fhcnr khuI 
prol^ntt 

55 

20 

to provide • wide nn^ of eipmences m community 
livif^ for mentaily reterded pupili* 

1 

21 

j A knowlediie ch^ undertUndinit of the .role of the Khool 
‘ in helping pufHli rtadi marunty phyaicaiiy. lonaliy. 

! and €motioc\^lty« as well as intellect ualiy 

i The i^lity — 

i '' 

22 

to pftwidf frequent oppurturuty foe uroup participa- 
te 

4 

25 

j to tntef^P^ special ediKatsonal progFams for the 

1 mentally retarded and the problems and potential- 

ibes of these chatdreo to rtgulai’ school pcrsomiel 

16 

24 

to aiial)iEt the fetors which have oxitnbuted from 
infatK-y to the lan|tua#e devrlopwoent of each men- 
tally retarded puf^l. to evaluate continuously his 
level of develofmicnt, and to provide appropnate 
^unioi eapcficnces at this level 

58 

\ 

% 

25 

to ftcogfute and use *'out -of school** situatiocu and 
materiaii whenever po»^iie in one’s teaching 

21 

« 26 

A kMwk4fe or im<kTstanding of the intellectual charac- 
teriatici of mcatally retarded children 
The Ailitf — 

18 

27 

to develop and use cumulative educational records on 
tfKUvidual mentally retarded pupils 

15 

2S 

to make educattonaJ interpreUttkins from case records 
and histcMks 

15 

29 

4 

to cncoura^ and crerte situattons in school in which 
the mentally retarded and so-called normal children 
work and/or play together 

58 

30 

to make ediKadocial M^eq>retatiooi from psycholog- 
krnl reports 

51 

31 

to urterpret ^5cctal educalkmal programs the men- 

tally retarded and the proUetns ackl potentialities 
of these children to the general |H>blic 

51 

32 

A knowled||e or uiuleriUodii^ of poasiHe ^ect of the 
socio-ecooomM: and cultural milieu and emotional 
dimate of the home on the mentally retarded diild*s 
•ociak anotkmal, nod intellectual devek>pmcnt 
Thegbilitf- 

45 

35 

T 

to win the trust and approval ol so-caUed normal 
diUdccn as well as mc^ally retarded pufub 

1 id 


Sm feetMXn at iiUi. 
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TABLE 1. — (continued) 


Rank order of 
imporUnce * 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank of^r of 
* 


Items rated VERY' IMPORTANT (ctmtinued) 


34 

to provide experiences hr mentally retarded pupils 

in physical educiticm 

30 

31 

to cooperate with special teachers and oOwr scbtKit 
personnel in ^veloping in integrated pri^ram for 
etch mentaJly r^arded pupil 

25 

36 

I to teach a group of mentally rtiarded having wide 

23 


chronolc^ical and mental age ranges 



Items rated IMTORTANT (37^94) 


37 

A knowledge or understinding of the difference between 
the rate of physical and mental growth in mentally 
retarded children and its educatioiul implications 

29 

38 

The ability to fit sp^ial pR^ram for the mentaJly 

retard pupils into the t^al school pre^ram 

53 

39 

A knowledge or un^rstanding of sources of procuremoit 
and methods of using special eduationai nyiteriali, 
audio-visual aids, and erff^r devices for inemuing 
teachif^ efficiency and appeal 


40 

Tf^ ability to $« value of and to use tw and gaim^ 

(e=g. educaticmal t^s for learning expwi^^) 

17 

4l 

A knowHedge or understanding of metfwds and/or t^h- 
niques of teachu:^ s^ally and etrurfi^yilJy dis- 

turbed 

The ability- — 

36 

42 

to work with otf^r numbers of a professimal team 
in telpif^ parents wive pn^lems related to tl^r 
child's wei^ and emotirmaJ p^iems 

49 

43 

to Wp imraits get informatiem which will assist 
them in facing ttw pr^lems arising frmn having 
a mentally retarefed /fhdd in the family 

54 

44 

to differentiate sf^eefa sfcfects attributable to 

n^tal fetardation, to phys 

ical and onotiMud raum 

82 irf 

45 

to coun^I maitally retard duldi^ «i tMr educa 
tfonal prd>lem$ 

19 rrf 

46 

to pmvi^ experiences for nwtaily retar^d pupils in 
Awiestic arts * " 

74 i4f 

47 

to make educational ^terpr^irfioni medical 

{includini psychiatri^ r^otts , • 

V sd 

48 

to operate ampli^ra, aeewd pl^erarTllmstrip projec- 
tors, and erfher audio- vi|ual aids 

— — 4 k 

57 

See footnote tl end erf ^ 

* 
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TABLE 1. — (oMitimied) 


Rank fd 

impoftiMt * 

COMPfiTBNCIfiS 

Rank or tier ol 


Item ratol "IMPORTANT’ (amtiaxted) 


49 

to ot^m^ «nd alnj out field tript for nwiully 

retarded puptli 

f 

44 

50 

to work with a pre^mimaJ 

*m Mpi^ parent# solve problems related to ^cit 
child's ItmitatioQS and ^mtialit^ 

47 

51 

A or un^i^^di^ erf the Iwic physical and 

l^yd^ik^cil needs erf 
Hic ^htf — 

50 

52 

r 

to w^, as a rr«rrficf erf a t»n with proles- 

iu<^ worl^i (s4Kh |tt and »>did 

welfare pmcmel) m mdkii^ a ca» study of a 
flMrtidlf letarckd child. ain^d ^ planning a pro- 
gram suited to his p^^ntialities 

28 

5J 

to owtel Q^tally feter^d childrai <m tlmr voca- 
timal prob^m aiul life goals 

65 

54 

to promote occUf^cml cMOpet^Ky f<^ mentally 
retarded pupils through etfiaent vocational 
guidaru:e 

84 sJ 

55 

A knowledge or understanding of reference materials and 
professional literature cm the education and psychol- 
ogy of the mentally retarded 
The ability — 

45 

56 

to make educational interpretatiems from reports <rf 
socid workers 

41 

57 

to teeth ooeatalijr rrterded (wpib to spell the words 
they need by BsioR a variety of oiethods 

14 Jif 

58 

to provide expetMOca for menully retarded pupils 
in imhutrial arts 

81 id 

59 

to provide ^xperiosces for mmtally retarded pupils 
in arts^md crafts 

46 

60 

ia 

A IcMwIci^ or wsderMaiKliiig of — 

64 

61 

evideiKe f« Md a^aiott ^eets of eoviroomerw and 
training on the growth and devdopmcM of men- 
tally retarded children 

34 nf 

62^ 

the idctiandHp of meMal cMcieocy to ddioi]imicy, 
otme, »d prapoim 

59 

63 

pnmskMM ht mentally reterded cMMtm wider ex- 
iiting FedemI, Slide, nd foml Insra and r^ula- 
tions pertaining m ediKWion % ^ 

61 

64 

the «du(i^ awl pqdmhiiy of aU atxpliooal 
ctuldren 

•69 

65 

the present status of causes of menttd retardation • 

65 


Sec feolaete* at «Bd ollrtk. 
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TABLE 1 . — (<x>ntiDiied) 


R^nk order of 
importance * 

COMPrrENCIES 

1 

pr^^My * 


Hems rated "IMPORTANT' (continued) 



alwliey to provi^ experietKirs for o^UJiy retarded 
pupils in arts 

A knowle^ or understi^dii^ 

60 

67 

^Hircet ^rvices offered by, OMi^bool or^an* 

73 


ixaticMis, iuch as clinics, ^cmrrts, clul^ churches, 
^*^fare ^eiMTies, and reh^^litaticMi a^^tKies for 
mentally rrtarckd children and tl^r ^rrents 


68 

the physical and psychological abnormalities attrib- 
uted to brain injury 

85 iJ 

69 

A knowledge or umkrstanding of teachjf^ methods ck- 

76 


vised for the mentally r^arcM 

it 

70 

Tl^ ^ility to interpf^ sp^ual educatic^al programs for 
the nrentally re^ixkd, and tf^ pr^lems and 

48 jrf 


tialiti^ of these children, to related pr^etsimal 
pefKMinei, such as doctors ^d ^Kial workers 


VI 

A kirowled^ or imderstandtng erf the di^inctive curricu* 
I " lums of pre^twol. f^imary, imermediate, s^^dary, 

and pc»t schooheducaticm pre^rams for fmntally 

retarded 
! The ability— 

62 

72 

i 

1 

1 to interpr^ special educational pr^traons for the rmm- i 

tally retarded, and tl^ prtrf>lems and potentialities 

56 rrf 

, 1 

of these children, to ntmprofessimkd school workers 


1 

. i 

such as bus attendants anrf schml cu^tKiians 


73 

to W'ork with otl^r members of a fvtrfessicmal team 

80 

i 

I 

in l^lpii^ parents with problems related to their 


74 

child's occupaticmal plac^mnt 


to provide experiences for rr^ntally retard pupils 
in dramatic arts 

70 

7^ 

A knowled^ or understanding of tmvUions fctf imitalJy 
retarckd cl ildr^ urukr existmg SUit, and 

local laws ^ reguUtkms perUiaing to Toattmul 
traimog ^ rmntaily retard ywths ami aduJu 
A knowle^ ot umkmmd^ rf— 

94 rrf 

76 

purp^s, services, loartrof^\ nati^l 

of^iaatioos aif^^raed wM the uid 

67 


^r^rai welfare erf Am n^tally «*di as 

the bitotuihaMl Coundl few Exc^^taoiuy QbUdrsi, 
Anwrr^n on M^al the 

N^ofurf Amd^ioa for Retarded QuMm 


77 

Am di^ tfpm erf maiMtf deficmit , 

6i 

7i 

the pr^^ tetuf ot tr^^ ^ 

§9 mJ 


Sm feataetM at M 
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tt (tMt. 


ERIC 



* 

COMFTnNCJES 

8jiftk or^ ^ 

* 


Items rated "IMPORTANT' (coatinued) 


79 

tl^ findif^i of re^Bfch studies which have 
the education, psychol^caL and sodaJ rtatus of 
n^italfy retar^d childmi 

r 

80 

provisi«MM for menUll^ retarded children under e*- 
istu^ Fedoal, Stete, and local laws and regulatioos 

90 /rf 


pertaimai; to mpl^m^t practices 
The ai^lttf— 

t 

81 

to administer to tnenully retarded chiidrm individual 
diagm^ic tests erf arithmetic and reading disability 

35 rrf 

82 

to give speech correction to mentally retarded with 
only occasional help trf a correctioaist 

92 jrf 

83 

to wMfc with af^hit^^ iuk! scteol administrators in 
plamiini aid securing classroocn and other special 
equipnmt for rmntaJly retanM pupils 

86 

84 

A k^^le^e w u^erstaidif^ proviM^is few men- 

tally retarckd children umkr exiting Feckral, ^te. 

87 

' 

and local laws aid r^ulati^H pertainii^ to juvenile 
delinquency and pn)bation 


85 

^lity to gi^ speech c^rection to ofientalJy retarcM 
umfer direction of a correctiemist 

79 


A or uf^fM^idiiig of— 


86 

n^hods and/or tedmiques of teaching the speech 

93 W 


- l^odn^pH 


87 

the fw and a^in^ inheritance trf 

d^:i€^7 

66 sd 

88 

the argun^nU and inudies fm and a^tn^ segr^^icwi 
erf iMttalfy retorded fnipils m ^lecial claws 
The dbiUtf — 

72 sd 

89 

to levh nr^nhdly retarefed Im^mg nmltip^ l^ndicaps, 
i^.» csd>nl ^day, h^ri^ <w viakwi lews 
to adf^^ to n^tally retmrdbd duldnai — 

95 sd 

90 

stMeknUaed group 

24 rrf 

91 

group iMmst and special aptitude lasts and Mts 
of social and erootsooal adjustment 

88 

" 92 

to take reapot^Mlity fw, w to asist with, one or 
mMe extracurricular acthhia fm mentally letarded. 
such as Scouts, and hobby dubs 

83 sd 

93 

9 

A kwwle^ w uadetstaiKUng of ^ Us^ trf educa- 
tioa trf die SKMally nrfarded 

75 sd 

94 

Tba abtldy to ifpfy the Strmm ttoknique 

99 sd 


Haim latod "LESS {MFOKtANT’ (PVlOO) 



The ability 



In' administef to aitolali]» Rtonkd childnn— 

m 


t: 
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MENTALLY RETARDED 


TABLE !.« — (cootinu^) 


Rank order of 

' ‘ ■ " " — — ■ 

. — ■ mr‘ III 

importince * 

COMPBTENCIBS 

i 

Kadt srdsr of 
twuAdMcy.' 


Items rsted "LESS IMPORTANT' (continued) 


95 

i " — ■ — — ^ 

i 

spdij ouitunty seties 

96 

96 

iadividuai wW lod performjoce tots <rf mmUl 

91 

97 

ibiliCf / 

to adminislb an educational pn^am for mentally 

98 

J 

rettrefed pupiJs 

to adminifter to moitally rcUrded duldreo— 


98 1 

«xicM^trk ^s 

97 

99 ) 

group ifitdlifencc tots 

71 

100 ! 

proj^ive tests 

. - ^ 

IM 

f, - 

— ^ 

Items fared "NOT IMPORTANT —NONE 



7i. for further «pUn.tK« of procryu^eS^^^ ' 

«*««JIt r^<W. thef were aJro requested hi 

Bu^^rs I lo 6l; fair" on nos^eft 62 to 99* ind *’fww 

wUI be foo^ on p *^^^**^ 


if^ndix Ce 1 ^ 76 fee fuit^ of ^t^io^t-^wcedam 

rte^ ^cam 


42. S^ 

to their .eer.^ reHo,.: "een 


TEACHER EVALUATIONS . 

OF COMPETENCIES; AN ANALYSIS 

WhUe the origiml list of competencies af^jearing on the teachers’ inejuiry * 
form was not organised qrstematkally by topic, certain natural groupings of 
Items can be' made whfch may fadlitate discussion of the results. For the * 
sake of convenience, therefcm, the discussion is organusd, insofar as possible, 
around the four principal categories defined in the "Competency Committee" 
report. These were: (1) Understanding the mentally retarded child, (2) 
developing a fonctkmal curriailum. (3) imderstandiag and apply good teach- 
ing metfiods, and (4)- selectiiig; ifcvek^in^ and usi^ appre^rtate imRnic- 
tional fflMeri^. Some edmpetradea m the teachers’ list did not fall satis- 
factorily withm dim four gfoupiiigs md tberefote require separate considera- - 
grouped around the ftdkming headifigs: (5) General oneata* 
tion in special e^icatioo, (6) imerposonal reiatiiMish^ and (7) admloistta" 
tnre and Iggal iafoematkin. fa aU cas^ an effort hu been made to 
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i rdevaat and unbiased ioter^etation of the findings. In the discuuioo which 
follows, the ouoabers in bnuJcets refer to the rank on^ of importance in 
table 1. 

Under standmg the Mentally Retarded Child 

A number of the items in tlv inquiry form dealt with the teachers' com- 
petcoce in the broad general field of mental retardatmn. ^KmhuUdge of the 
inttll0cl$td, SQcini, m 4 cifaract 0 rijticj of die mentallf retarded child 

ranked very high in the teadmn' rating, garetaUj, ene|4 for »xne of .the 
more technical or thepretk^ dolls wfikh tlKy'aeeaied to consider as Ifing 
mrtside the basic prepanuioo of the teacher. S«h ocNnpeteiKi^ as abilit]r to 
reeogniK individnal difieroa^ in (nipils [1], knowledge of their intelkctual 
characterirtka {26}, and the abilky to dtf^rentiate between social and emo- 
tional maladju^ment and mental retard^Hm {12} ranked hi^. Mme technical 
qu^tkma, siKh as laKswIec^ and tmrterittonding of the bask ph3rskal and 
p^dKdr^ual tweds of man {51}, and onderstandii^ diffetenon between rates 
of physkal and mentoi growth [37} ranked lower. 

High tank was git'cn to questkms doding with ktbapior tmd tmotionM 
dwelopmifjt. For example, the ability to recognize possible causes of social, 
erhicatiooal, and bmotirmal maladjustments and to participate in planning to 
alleviate them ranked tenth. The ability to help nr»ntally retarded pupils 
develop acceptable patterns of behavior and personal hygiene ra^ed second. 

In their evaluatirms, the teKhe^ gave a very high rank to the "cknicar’ 
attitude, the aluli^ ta cemato ol^ecim i^Qe tetommg senstivky to and 
appeedation for the pgohfcna trf die iiM^ka% retoided {9}. 

A general knov^lge of ^ eferts ^ ermrtxuMot <» tocul, emotional, and 
intelkctMl develqpmmt of ^ moita% retardediwas rated high' [32}, but 
the fiKMe todw i c al <|aestkto rd evklsce, Use and a fflinw effects of 

envifonmeot wm rated lower [6l}. ^ lebttooshtp of mental 

retardatkm to deU»]itoKy, aime, M|d paupeiMB recd^ • low rank £62}. 

Sevecai rpttotkos desk «dlh the abi% to w$nk§ eAuethmt mtefpreUdioms 
(tom diSt^ types of duld ato^ data. Ck ^ poiM the evgimkioiis differed. 
Urgelf 90 the ba^ <d die.lechnkzd of the task. Hm toe ability 

to interpret^ ^ beha^ ei toe flaeito% retorded in of pby»nl. 
psycfaobgkaii, and en^ottoSM^ f«to» wif toted veqr h^ [5}, Tke gmeul 
aU% to ntoe totocidoatf from caae hhitoiea {2S} and toe 

abi% to tndto kteqpetoitoiQa from pi^dbiokiicBl i^ofta £39j were ooo- 
sidered Im kapeetuiL' Tht to make e ddeatio^ tot^srelattoos from 
medkal and lodil laii mpoA waa ttled Mato Idtoto CdT aad 3$ ztopac- 
My}. ^ ia ii igtoef .lhittottoft of la minp. 

Bato^toMid iotoili^ of toe moK a^ecto o#toe 

reUttdM^m teadei^to^ lektn^ 1^, Uttim$ tot Uami Kwntodge' 
of toe |»iacfit ttotos of emm of iBBBlal defei^ [65], toe physical and 

^ inMf MmI tfif 
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for *nd again« inhcriuncc of mental deficiency [87], Knowledge of th. 
medical aspecfs of mentdl defuttncy was also rated low. including such com 
{fences as knowledge of the clinical types of mentally deficient [77] ami 
the present status of medical treatment of the condition [78], 

Matters of professional reading more or less at the research W— such 
iteiT« as knowledge of reference materials and professional literature [55] of 
findings of research studies on the educational, psychologural, and social sUtus 
of the retarded [79], and knowledge of the history of education of the 
reUrded [93]-gcnerally ranked low. T*is whole scries iUustrates the 
teachers emphasis on Ac practical and applied ^pects of Ae jd>. 

The ability to admin, star various types of sUmd^d tests rated aniformly 
low in Ac teachers’ responses. Of these the oft rating highest was Ac abilit> 
to administer diagn<»tic tests of arithmetic and reading disability [81], and 
even it was very bw, The others rated e^^en lower: Ability to adminirter 
standardized group achievement tests [90], group interest and aptitude tests 
and tests of social and emotional adjustment [91], social maturity scales [93], 
individual tests of moital ability [96], stftioraetric tests [98], group intelli 
^ncc testa [99], and projective tests [100]. While no data are available in 
this study to expUin Ais attiAde of the teachers, it i. pmUble either Aat Ae 
t^ng f^rtion had been assigned to ^r personnel in the ^tems in which 
Aey worked or Aat they thought it should be so assigned. It should be 
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P»kli€ Sc/hsht Wh. 

guxmiag m ^portmoc. 


remembered here that the questions asked for "ability to administer" rather 
than "knowledge about”; in faft, the educational interpretation of such reports 
was rated high. 

Curriculum 

A Urge number of^ items dealt with curriculum. As mi^t be expected, ' 
the teachers tended to rank them high in importaiKC. Perhaps the most 
helpful analysis under this category emnes from arranging the various grmips , 
of experiences in the order of importaiKe in which they were ranked by the 
teachers. 

, Highest value was given to selecting and using reading matertaJs suited 
ko level apd interest of pupils [3], using a wide range of materials and 
methods in teaching reading £8], developing self-sufficiency [6], providing 
health education experiences £7}, teaching of arithmetic £16], providing 
community living oeperiences £20], and providing learning experktu^ in 
language, £24]. 

I The ability to cooperate with special toichets and witk od^r schotd per- 
sbnitel in <^el(^ing an integrated program (ot the retarded also fell widiin 
tte "vttf important’' ^oup £35], as did the ability to provi<fe (<a fdiyskal 
edocadmi ecperieoces £34]. The ability to organise instrudioa sb as to pro- 
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r*’’ F^P*“«- [22]. fo. . wide nng, 

“irrz » 

aing expcneoccs m the curnaiJuai. * ^ 

Competeodcs dealing with curriculuin Out seem ^ to stand n..» 

' ^ in n, Z? 

p. „«Ad »cui„ 

Knowledge of cumculuin for the whole age range of the retards p. 
ro DC oompeteit over tlw whok range. 

oth« aapects of curfkulum feU into tix "importanf* groun onl^ 

u.du5UUI Nk [38], N,d 

■WHic [«oi fiftt Mt> [«], NKl dnnutkitt 

*»nfced OMnpaiativeJj low f92J. »ctmtm 

to .hofe, dtotofoto, Uto Jdlil, to lad, ^«,>rW «, «d 

ludtmeoi of the tafi;.^ ""' ““^T^ “ •h' 

mese activities m the early sug^ of teachimr u . 


these activities ,n ih.' i “• ««trast to the mbhasis that was givm 

ihZ tiie^retarlded. It may be th« 

these subjects are swnetimes taught by specialists Uer ^ ‘ ? “ 

the retarded. 


the te«±» (d 
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Mgthods amd Materials 

TV nutoba of cotopeteoda to the totiuitp fotm .hid, an he tialed a 

todtoi.p«. spedditod toZi 
MKho-en^tod. [«] anltod in dto ndddl. ^ 

“Hiere were few items cn op^kb in *s^ • 

KwJedge of sources of ptocareme&t and «tbo<b of im n^^e<^ 

t«0d otonndj naked high [5Si]. Hup “«¥«««» d^ 

«« of imtorid. .pponed to aanhintotoriShto^ T^*^,nr~ 
u ihi% to ptoeidc mtemh for icedtog and ehai.- m on • wide - ^ 

«««toh to renfi,* p .ni 8 
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General Orientation m Special Education 

A nun^r of competencies in the inquity fonti dealt background 

knowledge in various mptfis of sptcisl eJut^ion oMtstde (bt felt of mtntal 
ret^daion, As a whole tfxwc in tbt broadtr Aspats of jpecial edncMton 
aside from mental leterdaticxi rtled* very low. While it should be pointed out 
that these items were considered n« so much unimportant as less imporant in 
a small and higfdy competitive list of rompetciKies, the freqi»iK 7 which 
teachers of the retarded meet hmdicaps otlwr than retardatioa in the class- 
room may well raise qtKrtkMit on this attitude of iIk teachers. Increasing 
intere^ in the complex disitbilities of the n»re severely retarded child and 
tl» cooMmt improvement in dia^K^c fadlitiev may also cause reconsideration 
of this ^obkm. 

One item dealing with this subject directly — "a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the edtK3tk» and ps^jsok^ of all excej^ional cSiildren was rated 
ratbet low [64^. A knowk<^ or urKkrstanding of metlK>ds of teaching the 
socially aiKi emotiohally dt^isbnJ was somewhat more hi^y vah^ [dl}- 
The ability to teach merttally retarded having multiple handicaps was rated 
bw [89]. 

The competencies dealing with speech problenu of the mentally retarded 
were, with cme exceptioa, also rated reliiively low. The one the teachers 
valt^ mo^ was the ability to differ»itiato between speech defects attrdai^le 
to mental renudaikn and those attributable to physk^ and emotional cams 
[44], Other OMnpetefMdes, siKh as iIk al^ty to give speech correction to the 
metamlly i;etorded with wUy otxaskxul help of a correctkNii^ [82], or under 
the diiectrao'rtf a emreettomst [85], and kirowledge or undemanding of 
medrods of teaching the spe«h handicapped [86] arere til rated kW. In 
view of the freqwocy <rf spMch defects in the n^otally retarrfcd, these 
may deserve farther st^. 

i 

Interpersonal ReUikmsbips < 

A ^her large number oi cooipete»^ in the inquiry form dealt with ques- 
tion wludi may be grouped un^ the general head imerperKmal relatXM- 
^pa. Thoe item are mote n Im with cettotn fnoctioos such u 

cwnelmg, mtorpe^og spKiai edia^too to pnsmn oirtside field, and 
teamwork widi aUsed agmt^. 

The teadief 's own ^^1^ in eom$$dmg md pMmg lk§ child m hh pmotud 
tdpumna waa» m a srh^ giv» h^ mik in die The rank varied 

a o fne w h ^ M»xd^ to the d e y ee of t ^ M teneM fmm the classroom and the 
d^iee of tpecaUmdoo nquM Thm, die honea of the dukhca 

mi gmk^ the cnopentfitwi of die p e rentt ntod mtp (n]. Cooaading 
oettfded thi Mfm on dien erantirmtl prnhl e tm and pmoeal attitudes [14] and 
social peoblenw [19] n^ied high. 

Helping fmen yt mfnmiitinn which would aatdt thns m facing dm 
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problems arising Irom having a retarded child in the family [43], and cmmsd 
ing mentally retarded children on thqr vocattonal prt^ieim and life amis 
[53 and 54] ranked near the middle of tl« durtribution. 

Problems of mterf^ung ,p,a*J to groups outside the speci^t) 

produced a wide range of importance tarings by the teachers. Interpretmg 
special educational progrants to regular school personnel [23], and to the 
general public [31] ranked among the upper third of the items. Interj^ng 
the special ediaation program to related professional personnel outside the 
scltool and to non professional workers in the school orgamation was con 
siderably lower [70 and 72 respectively]. In other words, the teachers seemed 
to feel their mam responsibility in interpreting the program Uy with school 
personnel and the general public. 

Ability to particif*tc as a member of a team mth dl„d ranked near 

the middle or lower half of the diMrilnition Cooperation in work with other 
members ctf a professional team in helping parents wi[h their child i social and 
cit^ional problems tnif in understanding their duld^ limitations and poten 
tialities ranked [42] and [50] respectively. Rated still lower down the Ust 
were the items helping as a team member on probleire of vocational place 
ment of tbe children [73] and knowledge of servK^ of national professwrul 
organiiations interested in the retarded chiW [76], Apparently teacher^ 
accepted as their prinicipal teamwd^ respwisibiiity cooperation with others in 
solving problems of social and emotkmal adjustm«st erf a child and his family 

Administrative ami Legal 

To matters of ^minuirtiio^, beyond the ability to fit the special program 
into a total school program [38], the teachers assigned relatively little im 
poftance This u m spite of the fact that m many school systems the teachen 
of the retarded must assume the burden of much of the leadership in program 
ikvcbpment Know ledge of arguments for and against separatioo into special 
elates [88], the ability to work with school admint^ators and such peatms 
as archit.^ m planning classroom faciUties [83] and administration of a 
program for mentally retarded [97] ail winked Iw. ^ 

Simjlarly. matters dealing with the /#gW rA*/#r of tb, were con- 

sidered of lower importance. For example, knowledge of provuioas for 

education [63], vocational training 
[80], and juvenile delinquency £84] were all 

The Mott, Importasst Competencies 

An examination <rf the most mport^$ competemies reveals an extremely 

•ntere^g pktote trf the main ontliiies of die job today, as seen duoo^ the 
eye* <rf the teachca. 

• TbcM teachen ^ve high priorrfy to reo^iaiag the child at an iiKhvkfaaJ 
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[l], tod to ikiU in individualiiiag the curriculum to meet ha needs 

• Tlwy rated undersranding the child very highly, esjjcdilly along lines ol 
social and emotional adjurtmem [12}, and being able to l«lp him develop 
acceptable patterns oi behavkir [2], They emphasi^d an understanding of 

maladjustmeitf [10], and the need for counseling with the child 
191. and hb family [11}. 

0 They implied dat tlw teacher s attitude sl^mld be one which cosdiines 
objectivity with sympathetic unckrstandmg of the retarded pupil’s pfdblcrro 
and limitatkms [9], 

® They ets|^hasi2ed the iKxeraity of developing practical aclf oufficiehc-y In 
the chUd [6}. 

• They were especially intorested in health education [ 7 ]. 

® They were intererted in the child's academic process, especially in read 
mg [3 and 8}. ai^ arithaietK' [16} — the fundamentab of "literac 7 ." The 
academic cttfricuhim received more stress ttan its tradituMul twin,' industrial 
arts and homemaking [58}, [46}. This may be Aic to various factors; many 
of the teachers had been regular ^^chersi there arc incessant ^mures okt 
them to eroplaaiK ^demic skiUs. In the education of tbeStfcotally retarded 
there may also be a ^umc drift away from traditkmal emphaab on ' prac- 
tical’* handwork and dom^k arb experkiKes 

• Sucemful tcKhen of th^ mei^y retarded showed a good deal of m 

tercst too, in preparing these children for partici|Miticm in comirainity life (^18}. 
[20], mcluding a br«d range of social experiences [17] Thu is diK in f»rt, 
no dosiit, to thmr being teachers of educablc children m-regular public schools. 
Nevertheksa, the emphasis on giving them ccmununity-type experictKcs is 
signiiWm^. • . 

® A great <kal of interest was evidenced in the organization of curriculum 
around meaningful and socially useful expcrieiKes [13], a trend whKh is 
closely in line with general education. 

• Id general, and in situatioos where the number of coropcteocics in a ^c- 

gory permitted it, the teachers tended to rank the practical and imasediiatc 
aspecb higher than the themetical. and remote, Thb tendency is illustntod 
freipKotly: an is the series on bdavior and emotional devebcMncat. 

W 31. 

• In sotne inrtances a hierarchy develop»i in the rating tm the basis of the 
de^ to which tedmical prqiantkb in other 6elds would seem to be an 
^^crtial dement in tfie competence. An illuMration of thb nay be found in 
the se^ on noting eduratboal u^tpret^bkns ftwn varioia typ» child 
study efib (pa^ 31). The teadseri appai^y favored delimiting their jobs 
to workable iia, in whid> ftaebt^ is die central ,core. Althougb they ea- 
preiaed i hi^ degree irf wiliM^iat to ooopento <xi prot^ms with othw 
professkma, they seemed to thmk that there waa a UnA be^ which diey did 
not wish to take primaiy respo^Hlity, 
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Effect of Recency of Prepm-at^n^on 
Et alusthn of Competencies 

How did the recency of {^paratKMi of tf^ 1 50 jupenor tesetwr* affect then 
ratings of relative invportance of the h« of cwnpetencjcs ? Seventy- five of 
these ten hen had the major f»rt of their initial spcciaJiaed framing grrwr to 
January 1. 1946, and 75 that date. A comparison of rating of the im 
p»ortafKc of i-ijmpetcncies by these tw'o groups yielded only 3 cwnpictcncies on 
which there was a sfatirtically signihcant diffcrensT between the two groups m 
the ratmgs given ‘ These are shown m the following fibulatnM; 

hrmi tthiik iinturd SlCt NIFlC liST DIFFERENCE PRIOR SINCE 

rMimg, of IMPORTANCE 


Item ooi^rf 

1 
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A k» Wlct%c Dr erf 

n^l ^ mpmsd ed iMmrtfMT^i 

malenAli, cirdio-TifuAj tick, UE d^ur$ few 

i^rrmu^ e^c^Kj ( P, 40) ' 

Th€ ^litT to cvjtfu^ ttd ctiry mil Md tnff fm 
mrtrUlIy rrtmr^d (P, 44 ) ^ 

A m omkrrt^^i^ <rf the frlrf^mhip ^ 

n^Ul dehtmej fo entm, trtd j^u- 

periini (P. ^9) 


f P I demset% fink Mrfrr orf 1 




k^hn 


Si m e 






PncH 


TlK^re were ik» sjgnilKanc differerkes m ttv biuu of of tnuning m 

the remaining 97 items In gciK-ral, it must be coodudi that few diffcnroces 
exist between the views of these two groupa. The rcastw l(» these results are 
not immediately* discernible. It may be that attending inserrkt workshipt, 
reading professiOTaJ fouenah, and other community activitiej have given bcRh 
groups of educalWs a cxMnrrKKi frame of refcre/KDC. 


COMMITTEE REPORT AND 
JEACHER EVALUATIONS 

The general ^ adopted for this study was W derive two sets of com- 
^encies by loikpendcnt tmthods. This was deme because it was thmigtR tiat 
more si^&ant faults would be achieved if the con^wteiKy ccanmittee and 
the specialists preparing the Ust for the tochers to evaluate woriod indepcsd 
ently. In an exploratrxy <udy this method mdoobtediy lad advantages. Siffi- 
stantial ovaiapping was expected. It was thought, however, that tha overlap- 
ping wmild in ^If be t partial vali<ktk» of the litts and that, to the degree 


Tbe mr0to4 ^ cmkvl^ie ^ Am d tfefeocta m rfmiAN m 
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rtiki the two lists ftiled to overUp, thej- could be considered as suppieoieiiUn' 
to the other. * 

This procedui?, howevet, did introduce sori^ problerm in aiuJpls and in 
terj»et»t»on. It kd, lo 6he first pl«c, to diflej^nces in phrasing and organiza 
tioo of the iifcas expressed. In many instances there Was a pirtul overlap of 
two or more ideas which made* rigwous point -by-point comparison of the 
two li^ difficult, 

The committee was eocouraged to i^ntify and- describe competenacs wirh- 
^ respect to mdsdng stomkrds. Ib only iimitatii» was that it should c«ifine 
^If to cwnpeteDcks difereot in ^gree or kind from tlK»e required for 
tegular teadu^ of oiximl children. The ranmittee worked as a grmip and 
^mbeti bad the id^^gr erf cn» checking with each rtlwr over a perk>d 
of time in an rfoit to mch a comcom and W unage the findiap in a lexical 

oon^itee report was prepaid hj a gimp pi petsems all of whan 
w^ ttoog niad ^mtators^'m the <rf m^tel tetardatkm. In the setting of J 
tlw Hadf. ami intimate ei^icf^* toe eduational jMobtem of C 

the reterckd duld was given peecrnknee over toe somewhat broaife perspective ^ 
^whkh have bem otoined ^ mdadmg social workers, doctors, school 
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idmmistrators, and parents. It is hoped that in the future this report wjU bt 
supplemented by 'a broadened range*of opinion. 

The committee settled upon four general categories for its report: 'Dji 
child, curriculum, method, and materials. Some such pattern would seem to bi 
necessary in order to give organiaation to the field. At the same time, at teast 
some important competencies may have been ovcflooked by the neccwity ol 
trying to fit all the competencies into a given set of categories. . Finally, tht 
committee pomced out another inadequacy, nmmlv that this list was dcVclo^J 
as of a certain tiii« and place, and that the mcnibcrs might wish to 
their f^sition as new knowledge was acquired. The mmc conditions dw i^pJv 
to the derivation of tte list which was evaJuated by the testers, 

Alrhough tetchers were limited to a prcfmfcd list of competencies, which 
they rated as to relative importance, they were free to elevate any item to the 
* very im^irtarit*' catepiry, or relegate it to the 'not im^rtant** claMificatioiL 
In this ccmn^tiofi, one r«ult is outstanding, TT^ teacl^rs did give a very high 
pre^ndcfkncc of "very important * and ' important * evaluations to tim OTm 
petencics on the inqmry^ form. Not one of ti^ items was rated as "rwi 
important" on the average. 

Qcariy, it is possible to make a ri^rous com|mriswi of tl^sc two of 
data. On insp^ion, tf^ lirt of comprtcnci^ whkh t^ touJ^rs 
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evaluated seem to overlap the committee report sut»tantially. This is illustrated 
i^the fact that is was possible to classify 2 lar^e portion of the items in the 
teachers '*list under the four mam headings of the committee report 

Nevertheless, one of the most important thin^ in the present study is the 
inventory of knowledge, understandings, abilities, and skills, individually 
considered. No summary analysis will replace a careful reading of the lists of 
Items in the committee report and in table 1, point by point. The true sig- 
» nificance of this part of the study lies in the fact that it makes a beginning 
inventory of the specific competencies needed by teachers of mentally retarded 
, children. To find ttiat the can be analyaed into elements is in itself a step 
forward. To find a substantial agreement on these items is still another step 
forward. As the committee itself suggests, further research will undoubtedly 
nvodify these competencies in many respects. In the meantime they furnish a 
helpful frame of reference. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHER 

Hie checklist of 100 items in the cpietionnaire did not include references to 
the personality of the teacher. When the Bimd study was undertaken, it was 
decided not to try to include in the list competencies ccwicerned with personal 
traits, mainly because research findings on the characteristics oi successful 
teachers were already available Ind because a careful analysis 6f personality 
factors would have been a study in itself. 

The 150 teachers, however, were very sensitive to the importance of the 
teacher's personality. This was shown by the large number of teachers who 
replied to a free response question which was included ii^the inquiry form 
This was; "Arc there personal dwracteri^ia nwded by tearhers the 
tally retarded which ate different in degree or kind ffom those rweded by a 
regular classrocoa tead^r?" Typical responses of the teachers included; undcr - 
stan^ing the rc^rded child^ acce ptance of him as a persrm, sy /npath y for his 
limitatio ns, ^fid l o vZ fnf hi m at an individual. They also mentioned the 
teachers’ need .for grea tCT^ flei^lity and resooitefulncii and his wilhi^neu to 
give tiny^and effort to-ihe. pupils. Having an attradive good 

sfybUify. tnd the to establish goo d reUt ^oahips with ot hers 

were also m^ituned. 

The competency committee adso emphasized the importance of the personal 
characteristics of the teacher. Among the personal qualities the committee 
fftentioned were; a genuine interest in the mentally tetar^d — one not moti- 
vated by personal identification; a h^ acceptance of the limited capacity of 
the retarded; and a high degree of ii^nuity in adapting materiak and methods 
to their needs. 

TIkis both group mentioned as important the perscmal qualities of sympathy 
combined with objectivity, acceptance of the child, resourcefulness, and the 
willin^iess to exert more than oHinary effort. 

u 

... 
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Opinions on Teacher Proficiency 

PINIONS on the proficiency of teachers were obtained from two sources . 

(1) The 150 superior teachers who rated the competencies on tf« in- 
t|uiry form for importance also rated their own proficiency on these wnc 
iv. ms, and (2) State and local directors and supervisors of special education 
evaluated certain general proficiencies of recently prc|Mred teachers of the 
mentally retarded in their scIkjoI systems. This section of the report includes 
an analysis of self -rat, ngs by experie'med and superior teachers and some gen 
erd evduattons by supervisory personnel of recently trained teachers All 
these opinions were collected through the inquiry forms. 


TEACHERS’ APPRAISAL OF THEIR 
OWN PROFICIENCY 


he teachers rated their own proficienc 7 on the competencies presented m 
table I under the three categories of ’ good.” "fair,” and ’’not prepared." The** 
average self-ratings, given in rank order values for tl^ lOo types of kiwwlei^, 

s^ls, and abilities, appear in the right column of table 1 under the l^adinc 
rank or^r of proficiency/* 

On the lOO ,hc .cache™ ga,c ihcnwlvca an average ratmg of 

* , ""Of prepared" on only one. These rela- 

l.vely high evalualioiM of ielf<ompetence are perhaps more easily understood 
when one recalls that these teachers were constdrmd sopertor in Uk eye. of 

tncir State and local supcrvi^rs. 


ocverai aspects of these proficiency evaluations call for attention. (1) Or 
what general types of competency did these teachers rate themselv^ as mon 
on what types did they rate themselves as less profickrt? (2) How 
I their self-ratings of proficiency compare with their ratings of the impor- 
ts of the various competencies (3) Was there a relationship between 
their evaluations of proficiency and their ratings of importance oLthe com- 

competencies in Which the 
cadien fdt they had the higb^ proficiency reveals such items as the foJ- 
lowing: ability to recogniae Mmdmd diferenees. abUity to help retards! 
pupil, d^elop ac^le paitems of behavior and personal hygiene, ability to 
use a wKfc erf tecbmcjnes m teachi^ ie»dio|^ ability to provide a 
indmdualiaed cumculnm, abdity to r«nain objective whUe retaining sem^ 
to the limited achievements of mentally receded pupils, ability to visit 
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and work coopcradvdy with partnis. It would appear that the)- feel the most 
proficient on items pertaining to everyday cUssfoom pfocedmns, general 
itdjujttntnt ptoblemt of (htldten, and u/ofking with pannti. 

The teachers considered themselves least proficient on such compietcncies as 
administering' proicctive tests, applying the Strauss techniipie, administering 
programs for the retarded, administering sociomctnc tests and social maturity 
St^es, knowing about legal provisions, ability to teach multiple handicapped 
children, and ability to give speech correction, In ^eral, it was on such 
matten as schc^l administration, legal interpretation, and specialized child 
rtndf techniques that they considered themselves the least proficient. Perhaps 
they fell that their preparation had been ii^dequate in these respecte, or that 
the* Mtivities lay outside the domain of the teacher. 

A ndw arises on the relariotHhip between the teachers’ ratings of 

tl» importance of the competerKies and their ratings of their proficiency in 
them. Was diere a tendency for the individual teacher to rate himself “good" 
on tlwse skills and abilities which Ik liad evaluated as "very impiortant"? 

To answer this question, a statistical analysis was made of the responses. 
Cooefficients of contingency were computed on a sample of items * The 
median coefficient of contingency thus derived was .31 with a range from 18 
to ,46. This indicates a fairly high but varying relationship between the rank 
assigned by the teachers and the proficiency they believed they possessed in it. 
The relationship between these two factors would therefore seem not to be a 
simple and invariable one. 

This brings the focus of interest to the competeiKies on which there were 
sijpiificant deviations between rating of importance and proficiency. Differ 
cnees occurred in both directions. On some items the taKhers as a gremp rated 
their proficiency higher than they rated the importance of the competenc 7 . In 
otiKr instarKCs the reverse was true.* ITie competencies on which there was 
a significant difference are identified in table 1 by iIk symbol sd, 

Importance Rated Higher Than Proficiency 

One of the most important aspectii of this evaluation is those competencies 
in which the teachers rated their proficierKy si^ificantly lower than the 
importance. There were 18 such competencies, which are listed in table 2. 

The differeoces in iIk evaliation of these corapeteodes deserve attention. 
Of the 18, 5 were rated by the fe»chers as “very imfwctant," 13 as “impor- 
tant”; not OOP w^ rated “less important” or "nrt important.” The 5 vaJired 
as "very impieft^fe” werej ability to interpret the behavior of mentally 
retarded patpi^ ^5], to help them devekip self-m&ciency in daily living and 
in plaonii^ fdr the future [6J, to differentiate between social and emotional 
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TABLE 2.— Competenciei in Which Self-mtings of Ptoficieicy Wm 
Lower Than Rating* of Importance (froni able 1) ‘ 


Rjknk ofikf of 
»m|K)rt*nc¥ 

rriM 

[ Rink of^ 


COMPETENCIES RATED "VERY IMPORTANT (5) 



The ibilitf— 

i 

5 

to interpret the behivior of mentally retarded pupili 
in rami of physical, piychdogicml and eoyiroo. 

nwitml facton 

22 

6 

to help mentally retarded develop self-sufficiaKy in 
daily livioj; and in plaoninj for the future 

20 

12 

to diffeiTOtiatc mxiaJ and mtlad- 

jusfnxfit and mental rrtai^ticm 

42 

20 

to provide a wide range of experiences in community 
living for mentally retarded pupili 

32 

24 

to malyie tlx fictw which Imvc ctmtributed frmn 
infancT to tlx ^^opment ^ each nxo- 

tally P«pil, to ^aluate cMtinuously hii 

level of tnd to provi^ appropriate 

58 


lemming e%peri«ic« at this level 



COMPETENCIES RATED IMPORTANT" (ij) 



The ibility— 


44 

to differentiate betwiwn speech defccti attributable to 
mental reUrdatioo, and those attributable to phys- 

icaJ and emc^i^aJ causes 

82 

46 

to provide expAiences fat the mentally retarded in 

74 


d^nertic arts 

47 

to Tnake educaticmaJ interpretaticMU frcmi medical 

77 


( including psychiatric) m^rts 

54 

to prorm^e cxcupatiwiaJ cwnpHency for nxntaJlv 

84 


rrtar^ pupils through ^cimt v«ati«ial guid* 



ance 


58 

to provi^ eapeneocw for tlx imotally retail in 
industrial arts 

A knowle%e or un^rstanding ^ — 

81 

68 

tlx pl^iicaJ and f^dxlfl^cal al^^rmalities attrib- 
uted to brain in|ury 

f 85 

75 

pmvisi<Ai for n^^ly xtarc^ childroi un^r ex 

94 

78 

istif^ FeefcraJ, Stgte, and l«al Uws and regula- 
tiprn pertaining to v^alimal trainif^ erf nmtally 
r^art^ jmuths and adults 


the pre^nt statui erf nxdi^ tr^tnxot c# nxntaJ 
^kienqr 

89 

80 

piwisic«s for nxnlaUy xtarefcd childrei unikr ex* 
iftif^ Fe^rai, laid local laws ami r^ula* 

ti«w pertaiiur^ to empl^nrxat practice 

90 
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TABLE 2. — (cootimied) 


Xaok 


laak or^f ^ 


ITEM 



COMPETENCIES RATED 'IMPORTANT' (continued) 



The 

A 

82 

Co give i^re^^rrecti« to o^tmUy pupils 

with Wp d a cor^rtjMii« 

92 

86 

A or un^ntmSt^ d and/or tech- 

niqu^ ^ CMdung CIk ipcech handicapf^ 

Tlw abilitf— 

93 

89 

to mmtalif Warded ^vii^ multi pie ^htndicapt. 

93 


i,e.4 cerAral or viiim Jc^ 


94 

to Applf ^imuM 



a^codbi C tof uatd to 


makdjittto^t and imntal r^rdatim [12], to provi^ a wide ran^ of com 
raunjty cxpefioK« in ^nmunity living for rrtarded childrm [20] and to 
analy^ factors which Ittvc to Ao with langmg^^velopfmnt and provl^ 
appropriate learning experience [24], 

In general, tcaders felt signihcantly less proficient in 18 of the n^t 
difficult and intricato of all the ^illi listed in tl^ inquiry form^ The extent 
to which taic^r j^tkicncy afeng the^ lir^ can or sl^dd he increased is 
yet to be drtetrained. TT^se finding have mkws implkations for tcwrl^rs 
t^msclvCT, for agcnci« coiKcrned with the setting of professional standards, 
and for colleges and ttnivewitics cmidiKting programs for leaders of tl^ 
mentally retar^d. 

, Profui^ncy Rated Higher Than Importance 

There were 14 ctMnpeterKies in which the teachers nted their proAciency at 
a signiAcandy hi^m level than their ratings of importance. Tl^e are listed 
in table 3. One of these was in tlK "very importent" category, 12 in the 
"aiiportant,’’ and 1 in the "less important" grouping. 

This grmip of o)mpetencies is difficult to interpret. For example, inany of 
the teadien had transferred from regular ttMiiing, and scune of the items ^ » 
may have been ones for which th^ had less need when teaching mentally 
rc;tarded children. There is a hint, too, that th^ felt ^at theory mi^t have 
been over Pressed in thdr teacher preparation experktu^s. Examples are: 
Evidence regarding inheritance of menhil de&rkocy (87) and arguments for 
and against segregation (88). There is also a nigg^kw that they felt they 
posaessed meu^ proAcm^ in testing than the ebssrootn job demanded. 
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table 3.— Competencies in Which Rating* of Proficiency Were 
Higher Than Ratings of Importance (from table 1) 


72 


to inteprrt special educmticnAj pr^nmii 
tally retired, and pr^lens and potoitialities 
of these children to noi-prrfesiauU sdwol workers 


Mink or^r of 

t 

ITEM 

Riok or» of 

pf^cwncy 


COMPETENCIES ELATED VERY IMPORTANT" (i) 


33 

Ihe tbilify to win the trust ind approval of so-called 

1. 


normal children as well as mentally retarded pupils 


COMPETENCIES RATED IMPORTANT' |12) 



The ability — = 


40 

to see tha value of, and to use, toys, games, etc., as 
educational toys for lemming experiences 

17 

41 

to counsel mentally retarded children with respect to 
their educational problems 

19 

37 

to teach mentally retarded pupils to spell the words 
they n«d by using a variety of methods 

14 

61 

A knowledge or understanding (rf evidence for and against 

34 


effects of environment and training on the growth 
and developmait of mentally reUrded children 

The abilitf™ 

70 

to interpret special educational programs for the men- 
tally retarded and the problems and pt^entialitics 
of these children, to related professional perswmel. 

Such *1 doctors Mid ^Kiml waters 

48 


36 


81 

such as bus attendant, school custodians, etc. 

9 

to administer to mentally retarded individual diag- 
nostic tests of arithmetic and miding disability 

35 


A knowledge or und&stending- — - 


87 

of the evidence for inheritance jrf nw^i defidoicy 


88 

of the arguments and studies for Md ag* s^re- 
gatioo of mentally retarded pupils m «p«v-tai 
The ability — 

72 

W 

to administer grtmp adue’ eiaaR tettg 

24 

92 

to talro respmaibility for, or to wUt, tme or 

more extra-curricular aefivitks f^ mattaliy re- 
tarded, such as'Sccmti, hobby clots 

83 

93 * 

A knowledge or unifcmMiding the h^>ry (rf educa- 

75 


ti<m of the mentally ictirefed 



CXIMPETENOES RATRD "LESS UIPOSTANT* (1) 


99 

The ability to administa group intelligence tests 

71 


ERIC 
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DIRECTORS* AND SUPERVISORS* 
APPRAISAL OF RECENTLY PREPARED TEACHERS 

* Both State and local directors and supervi^rs of special education also ^ve 
opinions on the proficiency of teachers of the n^tally retarded. They ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the preparation of aU recently prepired teachCK 
m 14 aspects of the teaching program by giving "yes," "no,” or "undedded*' 
answen to a l«t of questions in the inquiry form. The answers in percenta^ 
form appear in table 4 below. In aU bit two que^kms (nunlbers 12 and 
13) a "yes” an^er exprwses a better rating of the teachers; the discu«ion, 
therefore, will be centered on degrees of satisfaction «tlwr than pc^oita^ 
replyii^ *yes,” "no," or "undecided.” 

To a great extent. State and local personnel agreed in tlKir -evaluatkms of 
the pAficiency of these teacters; table 4 shows a imrked parallelism On 
only ttae question, however, was tf»re a difiFerena in tlw perOTita^„of 
satUfarjtion which were statistically significant with a I percent pidMbility of 
occurr4nce or less (see appendix C, 78). The State personnel were sig- 
nifican^y b^er satisfied Aan local perwoncl that the teachers had sufficient 
experifece m classroom teaching of normal children (q 1).* 


* Q. l| nim§ m I in mMt 4 i. 
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TABLE 4. — (cMtinu^) 


pfw^ntior, 


Cxj them te*ch^i, upon 

grmdnmting-“ 

9. havt ■ wwkinf kiwwl- 
^gc aboot a^fKiCT ccmi- 
Ccr^d with eace^itMial 
chiWrro, the ^vicea 
th^ mi^ how ro 

fhw 
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Inrtitiitions preparing teachers might well examine their curritiilums m ihe 
hgkt the^ opinions, with a view to strengthening these three aspeOs ol the 
preparatory program. 

It might also be noted that a rather large percentage of both Stale and 
local speciaJ educators were undecided about the proficiency of these teachers 
On an average, 21 penent of the State personnel and 19 percent of the local 
personnel expressed indecision. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFICIENCY EVALUATIONS 

In this section, two difi^ercnt sets of data have been reported The, evalua 
[ions aic by different gr^ps, about different groups, on Uiffercnt but closely 
related sets of ewnpetencies. 

In general, on the basis of these opinions, the teachers believed that they 
were doing their be« work in the nwst important aSp^lT of dtwsa. job. They 
seemed to believe that a good piece of work in the dassrcxim was their mam 
assigmt^t. They appeared to feci U* least secure in the fringe areas, in 
dugncMU, in working with cRbcr agencies, in administration and legal mterpre 
tation,- and— rather unexpectedly perhap- in group testing There seemed, 
rtx), to be shift ol emphasis, in tf^ir feelings abtxit proficiency, away from 
the arts and crafts and home economics phases of the work, toward more 
acadc.mjc activitia. 

On the wtoie, the State and local supervisory personnel tended to rate 
recently trained tCKhcrs son^what lower than one might have expected. They 
/ too, however, rated these teachers highest in theit preparation for dasMoom 
work, general understanding of child development, ability to organiac satis 
factory working grcAips, ability to provide for individual differences, and 
mmculuni development. They rated them lowest in allied activities, working 
with other agencies, and in deep understandings of adjustment problems 


Education and Experience 

V ARIOUS aspects of professionti prcparatioo aod experieoce arc treated 
ID this section: First, the teachers' evaluations of the importanf* of 
practical experiences, and second, t;io types of practical experience 
w^ch were evaluated by the teachers and by State and kwd superviion and 
college instructors. These were (1 ) the amount of supervised student teaching 
of mmtally retarded children that is needed and (2) the amount of teachiog 
«pericnct with normal children. Finally, there is a report of op'nioos 

loiil and coUege personnel), on the general pattern of preparation of the 
ttachcr most likely to succeed.* 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCES 

The teachers evaluated the importance of a group of spedhc professkmal 
experiences, mostly of a practical nature, in the program of preparation for 
te^rs of the mentally retarded. The questions were coheemed with the 
following general groi^ogs: Supervised student teaching experience, planned 
observation, «plamied visits, aod oqierieoces m drawing educational interpee- 
Wions from various types of dahi rdatihg to the problems of mental retatda- 
tion. Teachers rated these u "very important." "important," "less important ' 
.or not importarrt." The results are preaented in table 5.* 

AU these experiences received an average ratirtg of either ."very importanf- 
or important." The five highest rankirm kerns, however, .were spread over a 
Wide range of experiences, includlag student obaervatioo and teachiog 
a^^^cxperience in interpretation of ed u ca ti o n al records aod psydiok>|ical 

“PP« tanking half of these experiences wu dominated by two centrll 
themes: (1) ActmM sKpfrviied fxp*rien(ts m tnubing rtUvitd cbildrtn, and 
( 2 ) gmdtd observation and pnrtidpetion in jbild stndj on n broad mmlti- 
professional basit. \ * 

Student teaching of retard^ chUdren wfa stressed more at the ekmeotaiy 
level [2]* tl)ao the secondary [12} and nursery' school [15} levds. This 
emphasis may be explained bf the fact the participatLig teachets were, 
in a large*measuie. workirtg.at the eleme^ level lUuikirig only slightly 
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rABl)E 5.— ilelatiTe Ial^q| tince Whkh Tcacfaex* of MenuUy Retarded 
Children Pboed on Sped^TB^t^imo^ in Specialized Preparatioo 
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lower were planned observation of conferences of teachers of the retarded on 
pupil placement, curriculum adjustment and child study [6] and instruction 
m administecing an educational program for retarded children [7}. 

Another group of experiences of high rank order brought in the individual 
Liaid study dement— experiences in giving individual instruction to retarded 
children [3] and interpreting psychoiogica’l reports [4] and case study records 
i5}. Reinforcing these evaluations even further is the fact that three other 
child-study types^ of experience ranked only slightly lower. These were 
exj^rience ^“i^drlwiag educational interpretations from medial reports r81 
and iCjxjrts ot social worKers j_yj, and planned observation of multi-profes- 
sional case conferences [Hj. 


STUDENT TEACHING OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED PUPILS ' 

A basic (Question in programs of teacher preparation is the amount of 
supervised student teaching that should' be re«^uired. Opiniems were collected 
through the inquiry forms * from all groups participating In the study, on the 
amount of student tcachwg of retarded children necessary for two types of 

•Form EXC-1, EXC^2A (5.4). BXC-3 (5.2, 5'.J). EXC 4F (12*. 
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leader csuid^dates! (1) For those who have had 1 year or nwrc of successful 
i xpcrience in regular classroom teaching, and (2) for those who have had 
only student teaching of normal children. The unit of measurement was the 
number of clock hours of student teaching of the retarded that was recom- 
inended. Discretiwi should be used in interpreting the data because tl^re 
was wide variation in the responses* The data are reported in the tabulation 
below, expressed in median percentages, and in grafA 2, page 56; 
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as a whole; 59/63, roi lege 74/74^ local— 102/1 13; 

loforc^iofl <M student teaching was i4staincd on a number of questions.] 
The first qt^ion was whether the requirement in iKHits should be lower fpr 
teachers who have had regular classroom teaching experience with normal 
children. The s^ond question was' on the number of clock hours that should 
be required at the "minimal, *' "desirable," and "ideal" levels. 

In answer to the first qiKStion, in all instances the groups recommended 
more clock Iwuis of supervised teaching of the mimtaily retarded for persons 
who had only student teadung experience with iwroal children (set graph 
2, page 56). This finding held lot all three ^andards, "minimal,” "dnirabl^” 
and "ideal." Whether experieiKje in teaching normal diUdren diould rediKje 
the time required in mpervised teadiing of retarded chiklsen has been ddMted 
often. The evidence hen is tlMt fen^ hours of wpervised ^ident ti^aHiing q| 
the* mentally re6trded should be r»]uired of teadio^ candidates who have had 
reguW t^diir^ aqieriaice. • ^ 

On the second <^e^ion all groups paitidpatjog rcawomended increasing Ac 
number of clodc bona k aU iortanon, from "miatmal,” to "crinkle," to' 
”idadt“ for all teKhen^ Aose wkh «id without r^nlar dawoom teachii^ 
expeoMCA (See graph 2.) * . 
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Graph 2.— Amount ^student teaching with retarded children deeded 
by chose preparing to tei^h in this area 
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o a teacher who has had on the-job teaching experience with normal children, 
n each oix. the teachers would retjuire fewer clock hours of specialiacd 
student tearing than any other group. This opinion is corroborated in another 
way; one-fourth of the teachers recommended that as a “minimal*' requitt- 
roent no student teaching of the mentally retarded should be reqn^ of 
t^rs with reg^ classroom experience. Tte pcrcenUge that would accept 
no student t^ing" as the desirable or ideal level.' however, was^ 
nearly m accordance with other grou{». 

Unpublished data show that for teachers who have had ttgakt ckmoom 
«r^riencc. clock hours recommended by the total group were 

mmnnal, 39; desirable." 149; ’ ideal." 227. For teachers with^ituint 

In siunmvf, the findings on student teaching of the retarded indicate 
genc^agwe^ that (1) supervised teaching of reurded cWldreo should be 
requir^ of aU prospective teachers of the retarded, regtrdlesi of their 

^ normal dukbefiy (2) a larger amcK^ of IMA- 

mg of the retarded should be rajuired of te«d»ers who kve nOthtd^eWng 
apenena with normal children, and (3) the uudiber <rf hours lecmewfed 
mcr^ subrtaitti^y from "miiiiinal" to "desirable.” to "ideal.'’ Bt ' 
of the scattering of ^ rea^nmeodatiofis on the number of clock-houn. 
d^rve only a tenUtive guideUne for the setting of standards 




' S" •*!>•« •pptndi* c, page it. 
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VALUE OF REGULAR CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 

WJrcthcr or not the special twcher re<juir« regular teaching experience has - 
long been debated in all areas of exceptionality. Opinions on this ^iKStion 
through the io(|uiry form frwn all educators participating in 
the study. All were rerjuested to indicate the amount of classroom teaching 
experience with normal chUdten which they considered "minuml, ” "desirable" 
and "ideal.’’ The question (see appendix D) permitted a very wide selection 
*of the amount of time from "none” to over J years of "on-the job teaching,” 
(and even more on the "write-in” basis). The findings appear in table 6, 
page 58. 

Caution should be used in interpreting the data since there was a wide 
ranges of resprmses. 

There arc three main iwues in this poblem: (1) What percent of the 
groups would consider that iw teaching experience with normal children is 
necessary? (2) Hem many would be satisfied with student teaching only? 
(3) How many wcmld require regular on-the- jc^ classroom teaching? The 
findings on tlwse questions will be discussed cm the buis of "minimal," 
desirable, and "ideal,” s t a n da r d for all groups. 

The first question was, wbai percent of these grottps womU be satisfied 
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with* no exporienco with normal chUirtn? The general consensus was that 
some teaching experience widi normal pupils was necessary. Less than 10 
percent thought that "no Inching of normal children’* would be acceptable. 
The one exception was the college group, where about 25 percent checked 
"no experience.*' In all groups less than 2 percent wcralif accept "no teaching 
experience with normal children” as "desirable'* or "ideal." 

The next question was, would siudtni Itatbing only ba acctptabl*? A sub- 
stantially kr^r percMti^ of all gnHi|H wotdd accept this as "mininttl" 
requirement (opinions ranged from 40 to 61 percent). However, consickrably 
fewer favored this as "dwirable" (opinions ranged from 10 to 57 j*rcent). 
As an "ideal" requirenKnt, only 4 percent of the teachers and 2 percent of the 
State and^Jocal groups would accept student teaching only. In cemtrast 18 
percent of tl« college in^ructors would accef4 student teaching only. as "ideal," 

*rtie third qi^tion had to do with on-the-job teaching experience of normal 
children as a prerequisite to teaching tl^ mentally rcUrded. This was highly 
favored by aU gitMij», as "ideal" (range 82 to 98%). A large penmtage of 
the teachers and their State and local supervisors believed that regular class- 
room tttching otperience was of value even at the "miniimi" kvcl (range 
40 to 53%). At the "cfesirable" lewl die percentage ranged frean 77 to SK). 
*nw highest percentage of the teachers and their supervisors (sec table 6) 
favored 1 ^ar experience as a "minimaT* standard, 2 years as "desirable,** and 
3 years as "ideal." , • 

Tliis quetiOT may be loc^ced at from stiU aniMlMt point of view. While 
there was a amsenms that teaching experierKe with normal children was 
valuable, there also seermd'to be agreement that diminishing returns resulted 
after tl^ first 3 years. Les than 5 percent favored more than this amount as a 
prerequisite for teaching retarded children. 

In gei^al the college iiurtructors were satisfied with nwKh Iws teaching of 
normal children than were the other three groupa. Various explanations of 
this attitude are fXMsible. It may be that the teachers and supervisory personnel 
are cloare to the omss everyday sdMx>l problems, and therefore pl^ higher 
value cm prectiod <nq>reieoce with nornud children. Again, it imiy be the 
college peisoonel are the o^ most aware of the ovemowded teacher prepara- 
d<m curocalum and tha4 they saw this as one raeaiu of reducir^ dte pressure 
of tioM. ^ 

GmsmAL PATTERN OF 
PROFESSIONAl. BACKGROUND 

# : - I " 

One &tel'probteni .was pf^eohMi to dte State and ItKal supervisors and the 
college pmonitel under the following if^uedems: "Bdow>are the qpdifica- 
(joM of ttx ca ndid a te f<« p «iti^ on ^^^achm of diUdieo. In 

your pinion, which would be Ae, most llcely to taamdr\ 'The 
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TIk cletnenH ioclu^ in the si* cooJ)iniik)o^ arc; (T) Unefergra^ute 
general teacher preparation, (2) undergraduate spedilaed teadier ptepart- 
tim (3) graduate spedaliod ptcfaration, (4) stuc^t tewhing (/normal 
children, (5) spccklaed student teaching. (6) teaching arperience with 
normal and mentaUf retarded diildren. Not aU the pos^le combinatioos^ 
these elements were included in the six cbokm. These si* repment rather 
extren^ of the ran^ and some of^the more common sitoatiem met m prac- 
tice. In the discussion the plans arc referred to bjr number as the? appmr in 
0 the tabluati(Mi. 

^ 3 WM given the highest nnk by ill graips. The elements iocliuM 
•n this pUn were, general piepusthw, genml esperience. spsciiliied pie^. 
tion ud speoslued student tesdung. This has hem oni of the 

TuenUy usH pUos. The sttneWd is high, however, since it impliss . 5«.r 

pfo^am prqatastkm. - ^ . 

RanW second Wghest hy mo^ groo|» w« 2. It ditfen fitw, Pha 3 
m omittmg the demeot of expericr« in taidiiag imnnal chHdiens * 

. Plans I and 6 ranked in br^; Mad about eiptal in die httin^. Th^ 
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* rather inter^ting oMtrast. Plan 1 i$ baMrally a specialiwd under* 
g^Suate cwirse withom experience beyond stud^t teaching. Plan* 6 is basically 
a general ediM:aticM) ^ckground, Nit including experience in teaching normal 
and retarded efaUdren. It wcxild ^em tlttt specialised ptepaiaticMi was Tn 
balance with experience in teiching both types of child, in the minds of thoK 
giving opinions. 

This analysis laids to the gerund impression that thac grmips cMisid^ed 
three element to be the impotbuu in the pref^ration of teachers of the 
mentally retaaded. are: (1) A h^k^tjund in gOMral edsoahem, (2) 

sp^rialued pref«ration, and (3) actual teaching experietKe. The plan which 
ranked higher, however, waa the one which included fmir elements; General 
preparatiem, ^eral experience, special preparatiwr, and s{^ialiKd studojt 
teaching experience. 

/ 

SUMMARY 

» 

In this section, data were presented on cxperietices of signihcance in the 
pre]^ratR>n of teachers of the n^ntally retarded. Teachers evaluated the 
importam^ of a nund>ef of preparatory experiences. Data were presented on 
the importance of regular classroom teaching experience and of mideot teach- 
ing of retarded children. TTie genend pttcfn of teacher prepu-ation prognum 
was briefly considered in tenm of opinims of supervisory and teacl^r premra- 
tioa persmuiel. 

Tl^se que^Jcms represent, of course, only a preliminary sample of the many 
tUt reipure ^udy. TTiese, too, are all ijdestioos which nnrt Iw o«si<kred 
individually and in <ktaii A beginning however, been imde in identify- 
ing and appiKMiiiing these problems empirically. 5tene of the more important 
experiefkes have been id^ifled for -furtlm study, and uxnc patterns in 
teacher peparation fsograim have been exptored. 


f 








Summary at$d Implications 


T his publication dciIs witK the <^uftijfication and prcpiration ol 

teachers of mentally retarded children, findings are b«cd on opinkms 
of sucxcssfuJ teachen of the mentally retarded, spcciali^ in the field, dirertors 
of spedd education programs in State and local departments of cduation, and 
coUege staff members engaged in programs of teacher preparatirm in the fidd 
of exceptional duldren. 

The l^ic purpose of the study was to develop a list of specific competsK:ie 3 , 
which, by agreement anxmg nationally recogoired persons in the field, are 
needed by successful teachers of retarded childreo. Admittedly the aina wae 
rather high, and it is unlikely that any one teadjer will pcMsess all the com- 
petencies. It is also pwible that no teacher preparation center will be able to 
c^cf in the near future a complete progtam as comprehensive as sugge^ed 
by the opinions reported here. Rather, the report is intended to provide cer- 
tdn goals toward whkfi teachers, specialists, and teacher-preparation institu- 
tions tray build. 

The list of competencies was apph»ched in tew ways. A conunittee of 
recognized speciahsts in the field was given an entirely free hand in drawing 
up siKh a li^ as a committee report. This report is included in the second 
section in this publication. Independently, the U.S. Oflke of Education study 
staff, in cooperation with well-prepared and expjcrienccd teachers of the 
retarded drew up another list. This list was nibmitted on irKjulring forms 16 
a nationwide group of successful teachers, who were asked to evaluate the 
importance of the competcndcs to sucucssful teaching of 'retarded duldr«j. 

Other data in the study induddd: Evaluations the teachers of their own 
proficiency on the competcndcs thqr rated for importence; evaluations of 
recently pmpaied teachers by State and iool personnel of a nK>re geiunlia^ 
list of competencies; evaluations by teachers of certain generalized ejjriences 
in professional preparation; and evaluations by the teacher, SUte, load, and 
college personnel of the importaiKe of experience in r^^r classroom wotk, 
and of student-touhing of the mentally retarefed. 

The morez-generaj findings and impUgUmns are listed below. 

1. The variow competencies in the teachers’ list fdl into certain grouping ' 
similar to those used by the competency committee. These ipduded personal 
chara<teristics. understanding the mentally retarded child. curricuULn, metluxh 
and ^eriala of instnictioo. Back^j^ in sp^ education, 
relatioi^ps, and admi e and competencies s^ere other gen^ * 


categories. 
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2. n»e teachers gave "very imfnrtuit*' or ’'importaot ' status to all but 6 
ot the 100 con^$etaEu:ia liMed. 

3. The teachers empAasiKd the following general types of competency: 

understanding the retarded child in a general and practical raAer than a highly 
technical and theoretical way, with ^>edal emphasis on understanding social 
and emotional derttopment and causes of maladji^ment, Ability to interpret 
tests, social work, and otltet dragoc^'c data, and tu pRrtidpate in teamwork 
with ^er agoxies were over ability to perform all these services 

personally. Ability to the three R’s effectiwly was given fM-eccdencc 
over skills" in teaduag handwork, homemaking, and expressive activities. 
Socialmtioa through unit teaching and puticipatioo in group adivities and 
community type capericnccs was emplusiaed. There was less emphasis on 
highly specialiKd oompetendes in all ar^, mduding sqiik speciaLr^l teach- 
ing ptoceduTM. There wil I«s interest in the Mai. problem of exceptional 
children and in the multiply handioipped than mi^t have been expected. 

4. Self-evaluations of ptx^tency produced Ur following faults. The 
teadiers, probably for many ccxnplex reason^ tended to rate thenBclves as 
nrote prohdent on the more important oompetenda. There was evidence to 
indicate that Ur teaciRrs (1) felt URte had been too much stress on tlRory 
and on testing, (2) expressed ckxii^ abemt their profidaicy in a number of 
very important and di&tilt diagnc»tic and tedmk^ procedures. 

^ate and local personnel agreed relatively well in their appraisal of teacher 
prohdetKies. *11^ perreotege of satisfaction in the woik being done was 
tttber tow — at aboitf Ur 50 percent naatk, Thwe abo was a good ikal of 
indecision (about 20 fRrrent). • . 

The higlRst auisfactioo exprosed aas in a btock of da^room skills, pro- 
viding for group partidpation, teaching at the proper level,, understanding of 
child ctovetopoRnt and planning curriculum, and prepsratbn for group testing. 
They questioned most the amoinit of ^udent-t^ctong of the' retarded » hey 
teachers had and their familiarity wkb woridng relatioiu with other agetRia. 

5. Eva toatiom of pfepatatory professkmal exp^irac^ produo»l tte foltow- 
ii^ ^oeral roults. The pr^iaratory profosional erqRtienca receiving highest 
rank by the toKhers were: Stu^nt-t^Jiii^ and on-the-job H»arhing of 

jptankd cjiUdren, general teacher preparatkyi, i|pd teaching normal children. 
Experiences to dniwing educational toterpietatkuu from technical data were 
also stmsed. . , • . 

The teachers’ respemses implied Uiat more opportunity for^applied ntperi* 
enres should be offered during th»r Mmie^-tesefaiag lequotre to activities 
louteide of dto dassnxRa" sudi a vhto to oao-sdtoot commuiu^ otganiza^ 
ttom. vlsfts totRtganiaticMtf ioto^ed to Che w^iue of Ur mantelty retapfed, 
otRtevatioQ of wRk done by rehatolita^Ma cteUexa, observiticHi of children with 
oniiUple hukdfeapi’toihidtog qx^ retortetoo ind nnilti-pfctfessiotial case 
CMtfaeBCR.* The aei^ence ^ pc^wMUou of for mratally letaHed 

duhtoto should be t c aoiidw e A oy the hMto of Atm AMagt/- 
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w'wi fcichmg experience with nornud chadren 

While the im,ofit>- tavored up to 3 years* expeneoce in regular 

teaching, student-teaching only was cdwidcred sufficient by many. AU groups 
agreed that supervised student tctching of retarded children was essential 
ev^ tor timbers who have had on-the-job cxperier« in regular cla*s«_‘ 
7 . All groups m this report recommended that colleges and umversitie 
proposing to offer a sequence of preparaDoo for te^rs of the meotidly 
retarded children provide fialitia for studcnt-teachir^ with mentahy retartfcd 
ihildfcn of various ages and degrees of mental retardation. 

a bincc the teachers and others thought that their preparation had not 
me uded sufficient oricntatwo m the education of other typa of «ceptionaJ 
children, turthcr emphasis should be given to tl^ areas in teacher preparation 
, 9. As one considers the minimal personal qualifications described by the 

competency' committ« and the written -in responses of the te^ers regarding 
personal chat»cteristia, there is I/ttle question that they Believe a spedal kind 
or person is needed, The work conference group suggested that initml selection 
ot persons for teacher training be made with an understanding that certaio 
competencies are basic and that not all '^gaod ' teachers w.U necessarily become 
good teachers of the mentally retarded, one reason for this being that' teadsers 
of the mentally redded must be able m think Outside of a "usoal ’ frame of 
fctcrcncc. While this does not -necessarily mean that other teadiers do not 
need this ability, it ikies man that persons should not be cncoutaKd to go 
into this field if this type of thinkidg is ^nmrating to tl«m. 

This was essentiaUy an exploratory s^^dy. It wu undertaken at a time wh« 
no coordinated attempt had been made to define and inventory the .pedal 
teacher s job or to diffirrcntiate it from what should be expected oif ak tejui«fi 
»n the way of competencies. 

To r^ such an inventory was not an easy task As the committee itself 
pointed out, this list is subject to revisioo as new evidence accomuhtoa Bw it 
.ra begionmg. It l»s at leart the vahdity of being the consrmsm of opinioo 
of a nationaUy recognized group of edifcators of the mentally retarded. While 
this may have limited the sampling of opinion somewhat, it still s^med best 
to sample first, «, the problem of twcher cwnpetenries,' the opinioia of spe- 
aarists in the education of the rr^ntally retarded. . • 

It may seem cTunbersome at firrt reading, but this very quality is itself an 
evidenc'e of the extent to which the teacher’s task can be broken into specific 
units. While some of the differentiations, rimy seem rather mini^ stiU it 
w^d se^ to be the better pro«dure at isresent to break the competeidc. 
into small elemeata and tho, to recombine then, into larger unita in the 
preparatkxi program. ^ 

did Ms stoop oC spedaJis^ proeboe? 
^ilc their avowed purpose was to bring out a list wlAh lie ^utakfe 
held of regular teaching, even the mgrt casud retdmg of dgier iet of £d«. 
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pctetKi« iff this report will ifidk»te that tfwy only partly suaxeded. Any 
te^iicf, for emnple, is interested in individual difference, in understanding 
each child, in social and emotional development, and so on, 

This overlap appears in many conisections in this report: in the items alerted 
by the competency comnuttee, in the rating of importince of competerKics by 
the teachers and in the respaises to the specific questiMis on the impwtance of 
regular teachmg experience by t«ci^ and Mate. local, and college personrsel. 
This point of view also reinforcea the relatively bi^ rank given by the 
teachers to the need for giving the retarded child many experietKcs in cewn- 
munity living, [17 [20], "tl^ ability to fit tlw special program for riw 
mentedly retarded faipils into the total scImoI program" [5S], and ‘ the ability 
to encourage and create iituatioiu in sctgx)l in which tlw mentally retarded 
and so-called nonml children and/^r pby together ' {29} 

Perhaf^ a conservative p^Ttmn ’is the oiw ncaiett ti« truth in this case, 
perhap the good teacher of the retarded is more Ida other teachers tl»n 
unlike them, just as the retarded child himself is nWre like other children 
than unlike tfwm PerhajM the "regular" teacher murt pc»sess many slriUs of 
adapting meffusds arid materials to the slower learrwr in cx>mmon with the 
teacher of the retarded. At the extreme end of the distritMitton there no doubt 
, arc competencies which the teaclwr of the retarded must nwster but which will 
be relatively unknown to ffw regular teacher 

This point of view is easiest to s<?r in the case of public school special chsei 
fof hi|^ ^nde retartkd children, and perhaps rf»e |wrtkular sampling of 
c^Mnkms used was bhsed in this direction. Yet, such procedures as "exit 
cottages for children abcmt to be releas4^ from institidiMs to comoHmity 
life are an admissKui of the need for "regular" experierKe, if not "regular” 
teaching for the retarded. 

Nevertheless, the data indicate that there u a Umg lirt of competencies in 
the teaching of* tl^ retarded which, even if they are rug confined exclusively 
to, such teachers, should at l^st receive nwe than ordinary emphuis in tlw 
preparation of teachen in this field. These include an attitude toward the 
pobicm, a cotain kind of personality, special skills, kncrwledge and abilities, 
and a plfilc»ophy of ed^tkm fw tiw rrtar^. 

The rnults have vb|lUadk^ for teachers of the retarded and for these who 
help prepare and who wok with teachers of the retard. The usefulo^ of 
tlK» fitkdin^ might wed begin, at ffw point where ptyp e ctiv e teatebos are 
tfcdding wlwthef tlury wmiW like to enter this part&ilar field. The jd> 
description included, with good guidance, inig^ give them a much more 
^ specif basis ftw such a (keiskm. 

TTie usefulneM of the repwt for teKhett in the ^Id is of two kinds at 
Inst, as 1^ been suggc^cd earlin: (1) K cotdaim an inverkcMy of com- 
petencies as worked out and iippnaGi bf kadm in the fidd, and (2) it can 
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serve « a self-ioventocy guide for better prepacatioo to do the job wdl Ihed 
in this way, it may open up for a given teacher new |NMiibilities of service 
in the particular position he novr holds. teadier in an isola ted rural 
tion,-for eaampl^ may be encouraged to visit the parents of the duldien in 
his group u well as to develop better working rdadonahips with the doclon» 
nurses and° social worken in t^ oommuiiity and oounty ftEftor t 

or'this type should assist directors and -su^nerviaocs as well as 
«Jmini*traton in aelectioo of persons for work in this field. They may aho 
serve u a means of i mp l em e nt ing oonferenqes with teachers on their further. 

ptepaiatioo u well as the work they are ixm doing. 

These data should also provide helpful gukkliiies to college stsJb in plan* 
ning an ade<]n4e program of teacher preparatiop in the field. At one extreme. 

their findings might be helpful to an insbtution of higher Wning in 
whether or not it c;an ofier an adequate sequence of work in this field. At the 
other extreme, they can serve as a checklist of current gaps pr undefemphases 
in their offerings. , ' 

colleges and universities now move in the directioo of more qiedfic 
. ^**^*®g* their teacher prepacatioo objectives. State. oertificatioo standards 
may also to move away from a vagne Ustiag of ’'ooursea" toward stated 
nieots more nearly in the form of competeodca. In the meantime the breadth 
of competencies included in diis report Inay eoooutage a cctvaluatioa of cur* 
Kot ccftificitipo ftAOiitrcli. 


Another major problem that appeared id the atudjr ia the delimititioii of die 
teacheri place in the ovenll rnttid g of the care of the meotiliy retarded child* 
Hints as to this probfem ap^ in inany plaoea in ihia report. Broad aa it 
is in general Outline, the ftonnulhe report omitted omny rtMnp*wrw>f needed 
' in the complete care of the retarded.* dia giwwif «n<l 

casework, rcligiooa guidanor, home carc^ nutritiou. ar^ ao otl The teacbeta' 
evalua t ioos repeatedly indioatod a hieiaachy of importanoe in related serifs of 
oompetendes u \m been pointed out Tlie results from loc^ and 
oollege personnel also hint at poarible gf the teadn’s (a^ 

These are leads, but a real anveatigrttoa of the peofalMa mqst awak fotther 
ttndy. The net remit of the data in this report is to sitggest that the teacher's 
primary ass^nment' is, on a biaul childHlc«clo|MDeot in the 

•diool and its closely related activities. One fmgtot that the mt most 
significBot circle of oompetendes should be In such areas $i "the a bi lit y to 
cooperate with special teachers and other ecbool in developsi^ an 

integrated program for each mentally lelaided and "the ahilily to.9lMh 

es a member of a team with other pcofcasioQel wochets ■ 

Pecheps too littfit has been mid thraitghout this report about one other 
mpect pf co mpeten c y of pei em o unt impoctaocc. This point was nmde in 
the report on Tmh^n wf^.CkiUrm Wh 0 The 
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*' ^ 

lie quoted from dm pid>lkatk>a: ''Oar sd^me <^ delioeitlag areas of knowl- 
e<^ tod abilities sb^d not suggest ^ fail to recognize the inter-rela- 
tknslup of vanous areas. Actually, tbe ability of the teacher to unify and 
integrate all the areas in bet approach to the children is the sine cpu non of 
all competencies.*" 


1 l Uw^ P. Mftckk. Tfmlms,9lCkildttm Wke Art Otsf; VJ- Ot^rnfmtm #/ HtmUk, Bdmctaicm/ 
md Wtifmt; Oftcv Ediw^Hoa, Bolkdo 1939. No. 6. S6p. 
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j Areas for Further Study 

T he competency committee report and the data from the inquiry ’ 
forms serve as a beginning in 'the analysis of qualification and prepara- 
tion of teachers of mentally retarded children, >dt much more remains to be 
done. The following areas appear to be worthy of consideration fOr future 
follow-up. 

1. The present study tx)ncerned iteelf with the competencies required of 
the teachers of educable mentally retarded children. During the past spvcral 
^ years, considerable attention has been given to the severely retarded child by' 
parent and other private groups, public welfare agencies, and public schools. 

“rhe variety of programs being developed, the multiplicity of agencies par- 
ticipating in the development of the services, the wetremes in qualifications of 
teachofi participating in existing programs, and the lack of specific knowledge, 
skills, understandings, and teaching techniques applicable to the "trainable” 
child seem to point up the need for an extensive study of the competencies 
required by teachers of the severely mentally retarded chiy. 

% One of the issues comitfg out of this study relates to the desirability and 
amount of regular teaching experience (with normal childrfn) as a prerequisite 
to successful teaching of mentally retarded ciyldren. The data indicate that 
teachers of mentally retarded children and State and local special education 
personnel are in f^vor of re^lar teaching experience as a desirable prerequisite 
to successful teaching of mentally retarded children. An analytical study .of 
experience as a factor in successful teaching would have value. 

3. "rhe opinions sampled in this study were almost entirely those of public 
school teachers of classes for educable children. State and city public school 
personnel, and college staffs. Samplings of opinion from institutional and * 
private sch 9 ol personnel would be a very useful check on the validity of'fhese 
opinions. Similarly, opinions ^rom personnel in related fields sbeh as social 
work, psychiatry and psychology, lind geileral education might* be revealing. 

4. The role of the teacher uf. m^htally reUrded children ip the "team" ' 
approach to dealing with the total planning f5r mentally retarded children 
should be studied further. As one evaluates the competen^ cornrnittee report 
and the inquiry forms, he is made aware of the many "professional''/ areas in 
which the tejfcher of mentally retarded children is cxpectcH to iunction 
(psychology, so<;ial welfare, health, etc.). While the teacher’^' lint respon- 
sibility should be to activiti^ and problems wkhin the cla^room and to 
out-of-schooI activities relatinj^ to classroom activities, iTK>fe will be re<|uir&d 
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and expected of the teacher as knowledge of the mentally retarded child 
increases. A major contribution to improving the status of the teachers of , 
mentally retarded children and to dignifying the role he is now playing in the 
education of mentally' retarded children might be made by careful studies along 
this line. 

5. T^is last pll^rvation clearly points up the need for further study of 
whether the length of the training pjeriod should- be extended. 

The competency committee report suggests that mentally retarded chil- 
dren have specific learning characteristics, and that their learning processes seem 
to differ quantitatively and qualitatively from the normal, fi^ause of these 
differences in learning characteristics, it is essential that further search be 
made for the specific techniques of teaching best adapted to the needs of 
these children. New information of this type will immediately affect the con- 
tent of the teacher-preparation program. ' . j 

7. This report also offers leads'to a large number of more detailed studitf 
of individual cdmpetencies or groups of competencies. / 
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Append^ A.’^Plan and Procedures 
y Used in the Study 

/ 

Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
Of Exceptional Children 


T his project was undertaken by the Office of Education in collaboration 
with many leaders in special education from all parts of the Nation, and 
with the special help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
of New York City. It was directed by a member of the Office of Education 
staff, who was counseled by two committees. One was an Office of Education 
Policy Committee, whose function it was to assist the director in management 
and personnel aspects of the study. The other was a National Advisory Com- 
mittee of leaders in special education from various parts of the United States; 
it was the function of this group to help identify the problems, to assist in the 
development of the design of the study, and to otherwise facilitate the project. 
The study staff also had the counsel of a number of consultants who reviewed 
written material and made su^estions on personnel and procedures. (A 
complete lisf of committee members and consultanj^s .appears on pages ii-iv.) 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualification, 
distinctive competencies, and specialised preparation needed by teachers of 
handicapped and gifted pupils. The ferm "teachers" was interpreted broadly 
to mean not only classroom instructors of the various types of exceptional 
children, but also diiectors and specialists in State and local school systems, 
and professors of special educatio^ in colleges and universities. Separate 
studies were made of the qualification and preparation needed by teachers of 
children who are; (1) blinds (2) crippled, (3) deaf, (4) gifted, (5) hard 
of hearing, (6) mentally retarded, (7) partially seeing, (8) socially and 
emotionally maladjusted; (9) speech handicapped, or (10) handicapped by 
special health problems, such as rheumatic fever. Separate studies were also 
(pade of special education administrative and supervisory personnel (11) in 
State departments of educatiqp, and (12) in central offices of local school 
systems. Still another i^dy was made of (13) instructors in colleges and 
universities preparing teachers of exceptional children. Thus, incorporated 
into the broad project were 13 smaller studies. 

Two techniques were u^d to gather data on the qualification and prepara- 
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tion needed by special education personnel. One was by means of a series of 
inquiry forms; the other was thrtwgh a committee statement describing desir- 
able competencies. The plan of 'Ae study also included provision for con- 
ference* where practical and possible. 

Through the seriw^f inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected from 
superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed above, as well 
as from directors and supervisors of special education in State and local school 
systems and from college instructors of special education. By means of the 
questionnaires, the 1 3 groups of special educators h^ opportunity to express 
their views on the distinctive skills, competencies, and experiences which they 
considered basic for* special educators. Through the inquiry forms, status 
information was al^ gathered on State certification requirements for teachers 
of exceptional children and on existing teacher-education programs for the 
preparation of those teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the distinctive 
competencies required by educators in areas paralleling .those studied through 
the inquiry forms. There were 13 such conunittecs in all. The names of 
these committee members were proposed by the National Committee, and the 
chairmen were appointed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Each com- 
mittee was compo^d of from 6 to 1 2 leading educators in the area of interest 
who, insofar as pos$iUe, had engaged in college teaching, had held supervisory 
positions in school systems, and who Jiad classroom teaching 

experience wji^ jb^iijKoha children. 

Three imjor 'eonrerencu on ^he; study were, called. In September 1952, 
private agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with the 
Office of Education staff and the National Comjtiittee. In March 195i, the 
Commissioner of Education caUed a 3-day working conference on the distinc- 
tive competencies required by special educators. In October 1954, a long- 
antici^ted week’s work conference was convened in Washington, when 
working papeys incorporating all data collected were presented, reviewed, and 
modified. The occasion provided opportunity for a free exchange of views 
and for analysis and interpretation of data.* 

The findings coming from such a study, representing the poinf of view of 
no single individual or agency, will, it is hoped, contributc*lffectively toward 
the goal of increasing the number of educators competent to teach our 
exceptional children. 
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Appendix B — The 130 Teachers of 
Mentally Retarded Children 
Participating in the Study ' 

T he design of the study called for ar least KM) superior, classroom 
teachers of mentally retarded children to supply facts and o|>iirions 
through an extensive inquiry form. An effort was made to secure a represehta- 
tive sampling of superior teachers throughout the Nation by establishing a 
quota fpr each State and by providing guidelines for the selection-’of teachers 
within each State. State quotas were established with the help of the Research 
and Statistical Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. Among the 
factors ^uuidered in establishing the quotas were child population and number 
*^of pupils enrolled in special education facilities for the mentally retarded in 
the State. 

Guidelines' for the selection Of superior teachers sfrere prepared with the 
help of the National Advisory Committee. They specified: (1) That teachers 
^ £y*rr^hfly employed as ^classroom teachers and Jjiat they be superior iti "the 
opinion of their supe^J$ors; (2) that they have specialized preparation for 
teaching mentally retarded children; . 1 ( 3 ) that, idsofar a# possible, teachers be 
chosen so that about half of the number would have received? their specialized 
professional preparation before January 1, 1946, and the otheV half after that 
date; and {4) that the selection' b^^^de as widely as possible from various 
. type# of teaching siti^tions, such as urban and rural centers, public and 
private schools. * } 

, In order to obtain at least 100 completed inquiry forms from teachers who 
would meet the criteria set. by the study, a liit of approximately 200 teachers 
was compiled. State dep^raents of education submitted the names and^ 
addresses of 353 teachers*bf mentally retarded children. Incjuiry forms were* 
sent to all of them; 214 forms were completed and returned. Sixty-four 
respondents did not meet the criteria .set forth in the guidelines' some were 
not classroom teachers^ others did sp^ialized pr^ation. For these 

.reasons the number was reduced to 150. The forms ^were separated into two 
groups, one of 75 teachers who had competed their speoialized preparation 
before January 1, 1946, tl^ other o^ the 75 teachers who had completed their 
specialized profefeiional prepanitfon since that date, Fin^lqw are'teported for 
the total 150 teachers since there were found to be few ste^cally significant 
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differences of opinion between these two groups. Where these differences 
occur, they have been pointed out in the text. 

Background information on the school situations in which the l50 par- 
ticipating teachers were employed, and on their professional training is 
presented here, but it should be interpreted with extreme caution. The infor- 
mation is not intended to have any progra^i implications, since the study of 
programs for the education of mentally retarded children is^not within the 
scope of this project. It is presented solely b^use opinions reported in this 
bulletin can sometimes be more accurately intcrpretecl in the li^t of knowl- 
edge of the school situation^ in whiA the contributing teachers were employed, 
the )^ade level at which they were working, or their own professional 
preparation. 

The type of school organization in which the 150 participating teachers 
of mentally retarded children were working is shown below: * - 


Typ* of orgdHixMtiom . NkmPtr 

Total IjO 

Special day school for mentally retarded ^Idr^n only 14 

Center of two or more special classes for mentally retarded ‘ 

children ip a regular day school.^ 71 

Single special class for mentally retarded children in a regu- 
lar /lay schooLf 65 


PtrtttI 

100 

9 

48 

43 


The chronological age of the pupils taught by the participating teachers 
follows: , - » ' 


Meojifff 

Average of the lowest chronological age— 

Average chronological age 

Average, of the highest chronological age- 

^ Lowest chronological age reported i ^ 

Highest chronological gge reported 


Cbromohgicst Mge 
of pmpils 

95 
11.8 
- * 14. 

4. 

21 . 


The ihtelligence quotient of pupils taught By the participating te/chers was 
reported as follows: 

' * . ImtUigtnte anotitn! 

Mtosutt , ) of pupils 


Average of the lowest I.Q._. 

Avei^e I.Q 

Average of the highest I.Q.. 
Higest I.Q. reported 


Lqwoft I.Q. reported 


51.4 

65.9 

77. 

80. 

30. 


The spteialized preparation 6f the participating teacher:^ is summarized 
below: 


Uo,l 

Total j 

N^rnkfr 
' "150 
76 

6 

Peramt 

100 

51 

44 

4 

/Graduate ' 

Undergraduate , ‘ ’ i 

Resideotal school for the mentally retarded 4 1 

Inservice *eKpMleooe * 

1 

1 
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The propoftion of participating tiachcrs who received their specialized 
preparation before or after teaching ndripal children was as follows: 

1 Timt of pnpsrosiom Nomher Ptrctm 

12*' .50 , .00 

IWorc teaching normal children 4 q 26 

After teaching normal children , ^ }Q9 

No information ^ ^ 

The proportion of participating teachers who received Uieir specialized 
preparation ^rior to or concurrently wi^ ^ac^ing mentally Retarded children 
was: i ^ 

A NMmktr P,rc.nt 

' ^ v~ — 100 

Before teichiog mentally retarded children 54 41 

Concurrent with teaching mentally retarded chijdren 86 57 

. . ■ . 


% 


% ^ 


; 


. \ 


} 


0 
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Appendix C,~— Statistical Procedures « 

’ and Results 

PROCEPURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 

IN TABLE ! 

E ach of the lOO competencies (knowledge axid abilities) listed in table 1 
was rated in two ways by the 150 participating teachers; First they 
checked whether, in their judgment, each item w^ "very important," "impor- 
tant, less important," or "not important" in their present position as a 
. teacher of mentally retarded children. Second, they checked whether they con- 
< sidered themselves to be “good," "fair," or "not prepared" in each of these 
competencies. 

The average importance of each competency ^as computed by multiplying 
the number of checks in the "very important" column by 4, tho^ in the 
im^rtant column by 3, those in the "less important" column by 2, and 
those in the *not important" column by 1. The results were added together 
and divided by the number of checks for that particular item. 

« The Average proficiency of the teasers was xomputed irt the same way, 
using a numerical value of 3.99 for "good," 2.64 for "fair,” and 1.31 for 
"not prepared." These numerical values ("converted sepr'es’*^ were used to 
n^|(e possible a Comparison ■ between the ratings of importance on a 4-point 
s||)e and the ratings of proficiency on a 3-point scales They were derived as 
follows: The average rating of importance was found for all tl^ competencies. 
This average was 3. 30. Then the st^dard deviation was found for this dis- 
tribution; it was 0.89. Noxt, the a'^?age rating of proficiency was found for 
all the competencies by assigning a value of 3 to the checks in the "good” 
column, 2 to those in the ' fair" column and 1 to those in the "not. prepared’^'' 
column. This average wm 2.49. The standard deviation was found for-this 
distribution (0.67) so that the distance of weightings 3, 2, and 1 from 2.49 
could be expressed in z-score units. The z-scotes of the second distribution 
were equated to the corresponding z-scores of the first. For example, the 
z-score for 3' in the distribution of proficiency ratings was 'found to be^ 
(3 - 2 i 49)/6.67, which equals' + 0.77. Uting, the standaXl deviation of the 
fir?t distribution as a unit, this yields, + .0.77 X 0.89, or' -f OJ59. Adding 
' 0.69 to the oKan of the first distribution yields 3.30 plus' 0.69 or S.99. This 
is the "amverted score” assigned to the checks jn the "good” c&lumn. 

A rani order of thd list of 100 competencies was d^rnuned for both 
^ average rating of impp^liuice and the average ratings of proficiency. Consecu- 
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live whole lumbers were used for ranks' even ' though a few of the items 
received identical average ratings. This was done so that the rankwder num- 
ber might also serve as an item identification number; it was possible because 
of the negligible differences Between the average of any one--kfem and the next 
in the list. The items have been arranged in table 1, page 24, according to the 
rank order of importance; the ranlb^der of proficiency is indicated by a 
^symbol at the end o£ each item, for Sample (P,. 2) appears immediately 
following Item 1 in the table. This item was ranked first in importance and 
second in proficiency. Rank order numbers and 'the range of average ratings 
of the lt)Q comi^tency items within each category of importance arc shown 
^ btlow. Tables^ with the aveVage rating for each competency are available upon 
request from the Office ©f Education. 


Very important (3 ^0 or above) 3.io— 3 95 

Important (2.50—3 49) ' 2.50—3^49 

Less important ( 1.50— 2^49)__ 2.02—2 44 

Not important (1.49 or under) 

Go^( 3.32 or above) 314 100 



Not p«par^ 1.97 or under) i.gQ 

CovaruUton Between Ratings wlmportance 
and Ratings of Proficiency^ 


Rank Ofde* 
nmmkers 

1—36 

37—94 

95—100 


1 — 61 4 
62—99 
100 .... 


The hypothesis that teachers ten^^ to rate themselves ni^t prpficient on 
those competencies which they alsoi^d most important and less proficiept 
^ on those they rated less important wa^ested statistically. Because resources 
for a complete analysis of all the data were not available, and because a com- 
plete analysis did not seer necessary, a random sample of 10 competency items 
was drawn from ‘the list of 100. Fpr each of these items, aj^scatter diagram” 
or contingency table was prepared, with the ratings of importance ,on the 
•X-axis and the proficiency ratings on the Y-lxis. The co-efficient of contin- 
gency for the table wis then computed. V7here necessary, adjacent categories 
of importance-ratings wer» combined, in order to avoid low-frequency intcl’- 
vals (the nurginal frequency in any row or column was never allowed to fall 
below 15). This^ was desirable in order to obtain a fair and stable value of 
the contingency co efficient. !^ost of the contingency co-efficients were com- 
puted from 3x2 tables, though some were computed from 3x3, gnd some 
fam 2 X 2, and one from a 3 x 4 table. 

The statistical significanix of each contingency coefiicient^as computed, 
using the. chi-square technique, with (s — 1) (i — i) de^ees of fi^m, 

where s = number of intervals on the X — axis, and t =: number of intervals 
-on the Y — axis. 
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For each contingency table, there was computed not onl/tKe actual value of* * 

C. but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set of marginal fre- 
qoeneils d»racteriaing the particular contingency table. This maximum was 
comput^ by inserting /n one (or more) of tl\e cells of tlw table the highest 
possible number consonant with the niarginal frequencies and a pqsitive rela- 
tion between X and Y. ^ause of the small number of degrees of, freedom, 
the numbers to be insertediin the remaining cells of the table were ^adily 
determined by reference to the marginal frequencies and the figures in the ccU 
(or cells) alrwdy containing the maximum entry. The co-eflicient of contin- 
gency <3f the table, thus cohrtructed, was calculated in the usual manner. This 
maximum co-efficient of contingency provides a useful reference value for the 
evaluatiop of the contingency co-efficient calculated from the original or 
empirical table. “ * 

Tbe median co-efficient of ' contingency of the 10 items wad 0.31, with a^ 
range from 0.18 to 0.46, in a situation where the mediap maximum polSiRe 
value would be 0.66, with a range from 0.47 to 0. JB. 

/ . ■ . 

^(atistical Significance of Differences Between Average ‘ 
Ratings of- Importance and Average Ratings of Proficiency 


To determine the statistical significance of. the difference between the average 
importance rating and the average rating of proficiency on an item, the proce- 
dure employed was as follows: The differerKe between the ratings on impor- 
tance and proficiency ("converted scores") for each teacher was determin^ 
til — Fi through I,jo — P’, 50 . where the subscripts^ through J50 represent' 
the individual teachers answering the. question). The mean difference between 

2 Ef 

ratings for all teachers was calculated ( ); the standard deviation 


^ \ 

— — I and the standa^ error of the mean of the ifferynces 

(4 
( 


N 


was computed; the mean difference was^ expressed in z-sebre units , 

* f . 

• j (this is the "critical ratio”) ; arid the probability pf an average 

difference as large as or larger than the one (4}tlined for H given item was read 
from the appropriate table of probabilities. (References: (^inn McNemar, 
Psjebologieal Statistics, j»ges 73-75). 'Differences were consider^ to be 
significant if the prob^ility of occorteiKe was 0.01' or le^. 

In thd procedure described above, only paired ratings were e]^pk>yed; thus, 
if a teacher rated an item for importaoce^^^but ' failed to make a proficiency 
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' <■ 

rating for the item, it was impossible to determine the difference between 
importance and proficiency of that teacher for that item. The teacher s response 
to this Item was therefore not usable in this caJculation. It should be pointed 
but that all teachers’ ratings were used in (Staining both the averages for 
importance and for proficiency on which the ranks m table 1 are based. 

In the case of items for which the difference between the average importance 
rating and the average proficiency rating (converted sc-ores) was less than 0.20, 
no test of statistical significance was employed. It was considered that differ- 
ences smaller than 0,20 were too small to have any practical significance. Of 
those Items tested. 32 showed a statistically significant difference between 
ratings importance and proficiency. These are indicated in table 1, page 24, 
by the sfmbol sd in the right-hand column, and are discnissed on page 42. 

PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 

IN TABLE 4 

The differences .between the pescent of ’’yes ’ (satisfied) responses of State 
personnel and of local personnel to the various questions in table 4 were 
tested for statistical sighificance. For the items tested, the ”yes" responses 
in each of the two groups were expressed as a percent of all responses in the 
group (i.e., the "yes" responses of the State personnel (o an item were 
expressed as a percent, p„ o£\all responses of State pft-sonnel to that item 
and the "yes” respon.ses of local personnel to the same item ware expressed 
as a percent, p„ of all response's of local personnel to that item). The standard 
errors of the pcrcentag^(p^ and p,) were computed by the’ formulas, trp, = 

'I* , /P* Sj 

~ V~N^ formulas, q, = l- p, and q, =1 - p,. 

The standard error of the difference between the two percentages was deter- 
mined by the formula, «^p, - p, = -pie observ-ed difference 

between the percentages (p, - p,) was expressed in a-score units 

/'X p, p, \ / • 

I ~ 1 The probability of obtaining a difference as laree as 

\ a -p, _p^/ « • 

or larger than, the observed difference if we conftnued to take samples of the 
same size was read from the appropriate table. Differences were considered 
to be significant if the probability of occurrence was 0.0 1 or le.'i. 

PROCEDUHJES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 

IN TABLE 5 

.4 

^ The 1 5a teachers rated the relative importance of each of 22 experiences by 
Recking whether, in their j^dgSient, it was "very important,” "important," 
"less important,” or ' not important" to indurie the experiences in the speeW- 
ized preparation of of mentaUy retarded chUdren. The aptragt 
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imparlance of each experience was computed hy multiplying the number of 
checks in the "very important" column by 4, those in the "important' column 
by 3, those in the “less important*’ column by 2. and those in the “not 
important column by 1. The results were aeWed together and divided by the 
number of checks for that particular item 

A rank ofder of the list of experiences was then determined on the basis ot 
these average ratings of importance. The items hav^ been arranged in table ^ 
according to this rank ordcp of^importance. The rank order numbers and 
ran^* of average ratings within each category of importance are shown below . 
Tables with the average rating for each experience are available upcm request 
from the Offke of Education. 


Rsngt t»/ aw€t£gf 

Csifgpn 

VrtjJimportint (3 10 or above) 3 

Imptirtani (2.50 — 3 49) 281- 341 

Lcs.s important (1.50 — 2-49) 

Not important (1.49 or under) 


0rdr* 

nmmhert 


\ 

6 


-22 


COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF TEACHERS 
PREPARED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1946 2 SND 
THOSE PREPARED SINCE THAT DATE 

The 150 inquiry forms were tabulated so that , the responses of the 75 
teachers who had received their specialized preparation before January 1, 1946, 
could be compared with the responses of the 75 teachers who had received 
riieir specialized preparation^ since that date. The ‘differ^e'es in opinTon 
expressed by these two groups on the importance of the items listed in tables 
1 and 5 were tested for statistical significantc. For each item the average 

2 FX, 

importance rating for.Jhe two groups was computed; (M, = ) where 

N, 

X, represents (he ratings of importance of teachers prepared before 

rFx, 

1946, and (KJ/ J where Xj represents the ratings of importance of 

ieachers prepared since 1946. The estJpMt&d standard deviations of the 
universes of which the X, iind X^ -Scores were samples were (Computed 
// 2 fx,* \ 

i ~~ %J{ ) = ■4/( J ; and the estimate of the, 

standard error of the dilfcrcnce between the average!^ was determined 

/ rT" 1 ' 

I ^ 4 — ) The observed difference between the 

\ .r N» N, / / . 

averages of the two samples (M, — M,) was then expressed in z^acore units 
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M, - M, \ 

) . This is termed the "criticaJ rafio." The prx>babiUty of an 

fltM, — M,/ 


V 

I 


average difference as Urge as. or larger than, the obscr>ed average difference 
bemg obUined if wc keep drawing samples of the same size from these 
groups was read from the table of the normal curves ("Proportion of Area 
Under the Normal Curve Lying More Than A Specihed Number of Standard 

Deviairfons ( — r) from the Mean”). 

■> ^ 

a 

Three of the competency items in table 1 showed differences in the average 
ratings given by the "prior" and "since" groups. The "since” group con- 
sidered items 39 and 49 more important than did the "prior" group. The 
prior gr6up considered item 62 more important. 

No differences were found between the opinions of the two groups on any 
Experience in table 5 which had a probability of occurrence of 0.01 or less. 
The raw data, tabulated according to the foregoing categories, are on file in 
the Office of Education. 




ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

The opintMs nrported in graph 2. page 56. indicated the median numbet 
of dock hours of student teaching of mentally letarded chHdren needed by 
teacher<andidatcs with regular classroom experience and by teacher-candidates 
yith only student teaching ‘ experience with normal children. The detailed 
information in the following table, is ptesented so that the reader may note 
the wide range gf opinions expressed by the participants on this question. 



0 . 


# , 
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Percent of Special Education Personnel Indicating Number of Clock 
Hours of Student Teaching With Mentally Retarded Children Needed 
By Those Preparing to Teach in This Area 


Clixk 

hours 


For trtchcr-ctndiditri with rfgulir 
clitiroom cTpcncncT with nomui 
ihiliirrn 


Prrcfisl perioQDd ncing 



Teidirrs 

State 

1 ocal 

(ollcRT 

1_ 

Tcic^en 

Sute 

S,— - 

Local 

(«) 

Colleife ^ 

^ ' <1. 

t.M 

(M 

(4) 

(') 

(6) 

(7^ 

i9) 

V 

N4IN1MAL 

25 

48 

18 

8' 

1 

13 

46 

31 

4 

6 

7 

49 

36 

7 

1 

10 

39 

42 

8 

1 

6 

33 

43 

8 

10 

' 8 
33 
37 
10 
10 
2 
51 
93 


— IT- X 

6 

37 ’ 

41 

14 

2 



1-75 

76-150 

151-225 t 

20 

68 

16 

6 

226-300...-.^ 

Oef 300 

Number antwenog 

K4editn clixk houn 

9« 

40 

52 

«0 

86 

67 

62 

78 

90 

95 

81 

115 

64 

,87 

raSIRABLE 

Nooe-l-w 









1-75 

20 

41 

29 

10 

20 

33 

37 

2 

8 

51 

144 

6 

36 

48 

10 

f 11 
35 
42 
12 

i 

23 

54 

21 

1 

91 

186 

9 

24 

51 

9 

7 

43 

176 

3 

'l7 

56 

21 

3 

76 

191 

7 

28 

48 

17 

* -'*■ — — 

226-300.:.-- t..-- 

Over 300 1 

Number aoiwertog 

Medtan clcxJc hours 

87 

131 

86 

163 

57 

158 

60 

174. 

lESAL 









None ......... 










10 

2 

3 

4 

2 



4 

76-150./^^^-- 

21 

13' 

6 

13 

7^ 

12 

,3 

6 

151-225 

26 

33 

37 

25 

18 

23 

18 

27 

226-300 

42 

48 

53 


*68 

)8 

66 

55 

Over 300 

1 

> 

1 

9 

5 

<1 

13 

8 

Number aotwering! 

93 

48 

78 

55 

84 ' 

40 

77 

51 

Median c1(kIc hours 

V 205 

229 

231 

238 

251 < 


259 

245 

2i 










For teathrr-candidatrs wilh only 
student teach ii\A with normal 
children 


Percent ol fycrsonrsel itiinR 



Appettdix D, Excerpts Frotn Inquity Forfns 


EXCEPTS FROM INQUIRY FORM FILLED OUT BY 
TEACHERS OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

The Office of Education Study \ 

• Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceffional Children" 

I INQUIRY FORM EXC-4F: For Teachera o f Children Who Are MenUlly Retarded 

Miss ■ ' . ' 

Mrs. 

M Youii' lume Mr E)tte-. 

1.2 Your (Aailiog address 

City (or Post Office) ” 

1.3 Name, and locstioa of school in which you leach ' 


1.4 Indicate the type of school organiration in wjjich ‘you teach by rK»wTr;«v « y ONE 
of the foUowiog; 

Residential school for raentelly retarded childmi 

Special day school for mentally retarded children only 

Center of two or more special classes for mentally retarded dtildien in a 

regular day school 

, Single spedMCclMU for mentally retarded children to a regular di^ scbooil 

Other: 

L5 Indicate by filling in the b^nks: 

^-Total fuiird>er pupils in your das • 

Number of girls in ymii class . ^ 

Number erf boys in your class • 

1.6 Give the lower and upper chronological age limiu and the average CA. of the 

group of mentally retarded children that you teach by placing a circle around 
THREE of the foUowing: • 

5 ^ 6 7 8 9 10 n 12 13 t.4 15 16 17 18 

1.7 Give the approximate lower and upper I.Q. Umits and the average I.Q. of the 
group of mentally retarded childieo that you teach by placing a ciccle around 
THREE of the followtfig; 

25 and ^low 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 and above 

IN PUBLISHED REPCMTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUC^ THIS IN- ' 
QUIRY WIL L NOT BE IDENTIP1AME’W1|||I THE NAMES OT THE PERSONS 
COMPLETING THE FORM 
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1.8 Indicate the period in which you took the ma/dr part of your specialized prepara- 
titm which led to your initial certification or approval as a teacher of mentally 
retarded children by checking V ONE of the following: 

Prior to December 31, 1943 :Since January 1, 1946 

1.9 Indicate the plan by which you received the hajor part of your speci^zed prepara- 
tion in the education of nientally retarded children. ' 

^ (Place ONE check V in the appropriate square in the table below 

AND 

If you have had additional preparation by other plan. 5 , indicate this by placing X's 
in ONE or MORE of the ap^p^riate squares.) 


• 

Type of prograiD 

Pn<» to oo-tbe'f(d> teaching 
experteocr with so caJIcd 
normal children 

After on -the-job experience 
with so'CaUrd normal 
children 

Priiw to ^ 

teachiiu 

meiually 

retarded 

chiirken 

Concurrently 
With teachiiw 
mentally mamd 
children 

Prkir to 
teaching 
mentally 
retarded 
children 

Concurrently 
with teaching 
mentally retarded 
children 

Program offered at — 

Uvel 

An accredited * col- 
Ug9 or mniptriiiy 
which consisted 
Urgily ol wofk^ 
taken durii^t the 
regular abdemic 
year. 

Uodcr- 

«nd. 




- 

end ' 

• 




An accredited coJUgc 
or unh^ihy which 
conaiMd lmg$ly of 
summer setfions. 

Under- 

grad. 





Grad. 





A lesidentiai school tor the 
menially retarded independ- 
eeg of r <kgrce^grantiiig in- 
stitution (ibmftm withmit 
college credit. 


- 

1 



Otbtr: (Specify — in-service program offered by a K'hool or school system, etc.) 


» An acaed^ ^ “ ddloed hf the Dhhioo of H^r Educatioo. U.S. Ofice of 

EiteatiOQ. M an kitnvtion crft^ Ij die Amerkan Aisoct^km of Collm for Teacher Edacatioa. 
or hy one of the Attoc&ons of ^Col^et and SecoiMlary ScbooU. 


1 
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3. 
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(Check V ONE of the four columns on the Ufi tot eich item ) 

r competency at each of the itet.is listed? 

(Check V ONE of the three columns on the right for each item.) 


t 

R 

.6 


2 

R 

M 


z 

R 

6 

i 


tf 

R 

§ 

z 

z 


ITEM ’ 


TAr shility: 

to administer to roeotallj retarded children- ' 

31 gfoup iacdligeacc tests 

3.2 indnriduaJ verbal and perfcrmance tests erf mental 

ability. 

3.3 standardised group achievement tests 

3.4 group interest and special aptitude testi, and 

tests of social and emotional adjustment. 

3.5 individual diagnostic tests of arithmetic and 

/ reading disability. 

A ktuvUdff mU/m rnuUntmtUmg.^— 

Foviiions for m^tally retatded children under existing 
Federal, State and local laws and regulations 
pertaining to— 

3*95 ef^oyment practices 

3-96 edtKational provisions 
3.97 juvenile delin<|i^ficy and probation.,.,]..”. 
3.9S vocational training of mentaUy tetatded ^outhi 
«nd adults (vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grsms). 

3.99 the purposes, services and locations of national 

m^gaoizations concerned with the education 
and/or gei^ Welfpee of the mentally re- 
tatded, such as the Imefhafianal Council for 
Exceptional Children, American Asaociation 
on Mental Deficiency, the National Asaocia- 
tion for Retarded Children etc. 

3.100 sourceJ of, and services offered by, non-school 

organizadoos suclr as clinics, courts, clubs, 
churches, wel&re agencies and rehabilita- 
tion agencies for mentally retatded children 
♦ tod iheir panetiu. 


tlthou(b*lfl^ tU the «c|od*d In- this questtoo in the |era. 


No* pfvparrd 
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Do you consitkr the folldwiog experiences "very imporUnt", "important”, "less 
important" or "not important" in the spedalited preparation of teachers, of mentally 
retarded children? 

(Check V ONE qf the four columns on the Ujt for each item.) 

1 AND 

How much emphasis was placed on these experiences by the instiluticxi at which 
you received the msfor part of your specialized preparation which led to your initial 
certification or approval as a teacher of the menully rrurded.^ 

(Check V ONE of the four columiu on the right for each item.) 


1 

& 

> 

1 

1 

1 

i 

rvfM 

Too much 

i* 

i 

< 

Too kittle 

13 

1 





5-1 Sttperybed with mi-caIM 

DotmU chU^m. 

SmptnMJ mmfsify mrntUd 

yi tsmtwery Irrel 

















5-3 ac ekflMUiy Irrel 


-'V 







5 4 at cW MCoodarj 









5.5 US da/ icluxda or fc|aiae» (or aieotailf re- 

tarded chUdreo. 

5.6 iu rudmtM tchooli (or aiefitaUf retard^ 

childrm. 

5*7 ta tc^wb or clanel dcatiflf with ocher 
CTpet ot Iwidicapp^ chiU^. 

5.6 ol childreii wi^ ^qltiplc haodicapc to* 
dodiai mescal retaildackxi. 

5.9 of Mlfi^rolimiooal (part osolefencei of 
rtpretnicacim from \mch ields as social 
walfiirs, paychiatrk. \pqrckolo^ca] and 
■edicd, CO sndy ^ rccomiuenda- 

. tkas on individual Mentally recankd 
diildcm- . \ 

J.10 of om^ctenoca of owelia-)oh teachers of 
■enrslly leiarded, on placement, 

cotricuhnn ed)nit—m,i child nudy and 
lOOn. 

FLmmJ Awsmvsm if nark 4mr Ay-^ 

Vll lehabiliradon centara fog mentally re- 
tarded youth and adakp^' v 
\ll payrknlogiral 






... 


— 



t-.- 

— 

1 

1 
























a 





k 














5vl3 tpmdl c)iiiacs 









Pfaneed ahstr— \ 

• 1 

5*14 CO Bos-i^ool coamimirr 









ofekf amvicH to the mentally re- . 
«> tardai tneh at reoeatipa moupt. clatn 

usd commsiejr in^ffty, j 
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^ (continued) 


c 

i 

e 

t 

%> 

> 


5 

I 

3 


% 

z 


ITEM 


I 


.3 15 to org«ii2*tioo« interest to welfare of 
the fnenully retarded, inch as Scarp 
Rehabilitation Ageociei etc. 

5. 16 Visits to homes of mentally retarded children 

in the company of supcrvisiDg teachers. 

5. 17 Experiences in giving i^ividual instniction 

to mentally retarded children. 

5-18 Instruction in how to administer an educa- 
tion program for mentally retarded 
children. 

Exftrknca m drsminl t d m c s h tm sl miwrfntstimi 


i 

< 


6 . 


5.19 psychological repcM*ts 

5.20 medical reports Ctnclodiog psychiatric). 

5. 21 reports of soda) workers...^ 

5.22 cumulative educational records on men- 
taily retarded putHl*» 


Z 


tl«„ p^on.1 chmct.,i.Ua n«Jed b, which 

dlilW 

If your answer is 
necessary.) 


yes 


Yes No 

please list and comment. Uttadi additional pages if 


11 . 


‘he junount of successful r/assroom UMcbing of so-called qormal chil- 
tt^eT o?r“ M ^ prerequisites for a, 

normal children whKh you have had. (Plate ONE check V in *ach column on the 

wimhk 4.1%.. • . % 


A|^unt pf Teachioa of So-callcd Normal 
Uiildrra u a Piwtcquiiite for Tcactuna 
Mentally Retarded Children 

Miai' 

mal 

Desif^ 

able 

Ideal 

Amotmt 
which you 
^ hbee had 

No teaching of DomialchiJdtk . 



- 


At least one semester erf half-time student-teach* 
^i^ oormal cliildreQ for e<|ttivalefit) 





At least one semester of fttll-dme student-teaching 
with normal children for equivalent) 





At least one year of oo-the-iob classroom r»ael«.«g 
with normal children 





At least two years of oo-the-iob classroom teach- 
ing with aonoal children. 





At least three years of OQ-the-job classroom 
teaching with normal children.. 




- 

0»*w.- (Specify) 
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12 . 


Indicate (l) the amount of stuJtnt Uafhing with mentally retarded children that 
TOu^'8elieve should be minimal, dtsirablt and idsal prerequisites for a teacher 
of^the mentally retarded, and ( 2 ) the amount of tiudeni-itaching of mentally 
retarded children which you have had. (Place ONE check V in tmh o(#wnn on 
the right opposite;^e appropriate amount.) 


Amount of Student tetching 
of Mentally RetareWd Children 
Needed as a PREREOUISITE 
for On the ic^ Teacning of 
the Mentally JlrtardH 
% 

'For experienced regular* 
clissroom teachers 

H- 

For teacher candidates with 
only ^udent- teaching of 
so-called normal children 

Amount 
which you 
have had 

r 

Mini- 

mal 

Desir- 

aMe 

Ideal 


Desir- 

able 

Ideal 

No studept’ teaching 
meofalJjr retarded chil- 
dren^,, 

- 







1“75 clock hours 








76-150 clock houTf,. 








151“225 dock hcHxn. 








226-300 clock houn 








Mer: (Specify) 

















EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORMS FILLED OUT BY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF SPEQAL EDUCATION 
. IN (a) STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AND (b) 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND (c) STAFF MEMBERS IN ‘ 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING SPECIALIZED 
PRH>ARATION FOR TEACHERS OF THE MENTALLY 

-RETARDED 

The Office qf Education Study 

"QUAUriCATtONt AND PUPAtATlON OP TflACHBU OF BXCIPTIONAL ChIUNUK" 


INQUIRY FORM EXC— 1: For Sp^al Ed u ert ioo Fenottoe) (iitcliMltiK Junctors, 

Supesvitocs, Coainiit«iits, «(ul Cooediaaton) io, Smn 
Edooitiea Depaitmeats. 


88 . TEAC HERS OF CHILDREN WHO 


ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 


INQI.IRV form EXC-F Fo, ^.Sup«. 

visors Special Education in La,aJ School Systems 


1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

14 


-Date, 


-State_ 


Miss 

Mrs. * 

Vour name Mr 

Vour business address 

City (or Post Otfice) V 

Vour official title^ ttix 

^ ( Specify- Superv.sbr of teachers of crippled childim. et7) 

In wluch are. or areas of Speual. Education do you have responsib.lity > ' 

(Cnerlc V as many as are applicable.) 

Blind ^ Gifted Soi Malad|usted ’ 

•PPW .Hard of Hrarityt Spk Health PrtjtM.‘ 

Menially Retarded Speech Defective 

• 7 Partially Seetryt 


.Deaf 


^ iOn EXC-2A: To be filled out by AU Staff Members of College* 

X Opinion Data) and Univervties Who Participate in the Spedaliaed 

Preparation of Teachers of Eaceptional Children 


1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 


-Date. 


Miss 
Mrs. 

Your name Mr 

O&cial Position-.. 

(Specify— Director of Special Education. Demonstration Teachw. etc')' ' 
Official Title 

(Specify — A.ssociate Professor, Graduate Assistant, etc.) * 

CoU^ or University J Qfy f 

instructional, and supervisory responsibilities? (Check V as many applicable.) 

Blind Gifted Socially Maladfusted* 

^ Hard of Hearing Special Health Ptobieras* 

ucaf Mentally Retarded Speech Defective 

F|ftiaily Seeing 

far/rart/W In anawering special area questions throughout this form, please supply 
•teas in which you have profcssioosl preparation and experience. 

IN PUBLISHED REPCHITS, OPINlOh^ EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS lisi 


Throughout the ioquJiy fohn; 
s Tc! **"" laduW the oetchcsl palsied. 





90 TEA( HERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 

^ (ion(inurd) ^ 


ITEM 

AS to provide Kw gUMip p*rtKi 
parron acctirding ro rich child s 
abilities 

4 11 LXi these leAthers have the ability 
tv* f^an a curriculum suited to 
cbe individual and /rroup needs 
'o/ their 

4.12 l\» thc*se teachers, upcso /^raduat- 
in^. have a wurkin/| knowledge 
ibsHjf agencies CL«cer^ with 
eacepcionai children, the services 
they offer, and how ro se^iiire 

theK* tervicea?. ^ 

4 B Are these teachers, upon graduat- 
mg. fu&iemly famihar with 
the services provided for eicep- 
tionaJ children by speech, p^- 
chologicai. and medical clinics i 
and so o^? . j 

4.14 tX) these teachers have an ade- I 

tjuate b^uc orieotatioa ro the I 
edocacion vancHis types cd j 
ciceptiooaJ children? ^ | 

4.15 Hav^rhese ewdw been prepared j 

to teach under rather ideal coo- 
W diaoos and therefore lack the 
* ability to fit into Icu^ than -ideal 
special ediK^tioo programs such 

as unusdal groupings? 

4- 16 Do you believe that an ahoonaally 
high percentage recently grad- 
► tinted speciil cdocaaoo Mchen 
have tmsuitable** peraofiality 

paitcms?., ^ 

4.17 Do these teachers tend to have a 
•eparatiitic** attitude as far as 
the field of special edtKracion is 
conccn^d to the degree that they 
do not fit in with ^oeral edu- 
cators? 

4.^8 Ate these teachers able to aacertaii 
•od to Mch at the appre^ate 
*J®'^^^h)piiiental tevelsy oi "thw 
pttptla?, 


I 

£C 





i 

1 ■ 


f 

j 1 



> 

i ? 
1 

i 

1 ? 

1 J 

! 

■ -V 

j! 
' 1 

1 ' 
I ft- 1 

1 1 1 

i 5. 

1 ; 

i 

& I 

'V 

6 

o 

■O 

n 

X 

1 

2 

£ 

1 1 

^ ! 

J ; 

’ a 

Ji i 

i X |. 

^ I 

^ j 

5 

■ - — : 

— 


— 

’ 

1 



f 
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(Completed by Ltnal pcfS4>nnel only ) i 

How do you evalgitr, general, the profesiioojl preparativ>n ol (rat hers of extep 
fioiul ciiTld^en*; employed in your uhool systc^l^ who, within the last veven years 
have ccMTipleteii, a sequence of spe ilalireil preparatum ’ leading to mKial icrtifuation 
or ipprovil ^ • 

Answer the following questions for the areas m which you have respvnMbilify by 
placing f . O, Of — in the *esjx\ti\e cedumns iot each area you complete, icccuding 
to the following key 



yc5 

() = 

uncertain, undecided or no dear trend 


(half and half) 

— 

lyo 


rXEM 


Do yt>u believe these recently graduated 
special educaticMi teachers have had 
iufficie;pt experience* - * 

4 1 in ciassrcHim reaching with nor- 
mal children?. 

4.2 in supervised srudent reaching 
mod oI^eTvtfion an their 

cialized area? ^ 

Do these teachers have adequate prep* 
aratioo— 

4 3 in developing and interpreting 
educational records? 

4 4 in interpreting cducarionai and 
psychological reports and case 
hisrc^ies oi records? 

4.5 in making use of medical rep^ta^. 

4.6 in identifying causes of sexiaJ 

and emorionaJ maladjustment^. 

4.7 in group in Ceil igcnce and achieve^ 

^ mm t testing? 

Do these teachers have an adequate 
oodcTstaod in g— 

4.8 (rf the* basic principles erf child 

g growth and development? 


i ^ 

I & 


3 

I 

'o 




r -r- 

! 


-*1 


1 k: 

\& 




1 

i 

f 

1 

! 1 

1 


I 

! 





1 

i 

j 

i 

j.... 


j 

1 

i 

1- * 

j i 

I ! 

# 


• 




r 

i — 

1 i 

! 

— 












- * 

. -V . 

' 4 



1 

■■j 




















*A scqucQoe of « special pceparatioo invi 
<rf (1) a study of the charac^ristics 
tioQ under considmtioQ: (2) a study of 

Id me ^uliM *re». Thw ddaitioa apMan on i>«te ' 
M tb« 1949 poblkatioQ. Opportuoitiei for the Prepuatioa of Teacher* of ExtepriooitJ Childno " 
U rtu^tpoMo^ by.tiie NaUrml Soc^ for Copied Childtea tad AduJu, Id?., and 

the Unoeq States Once Education) and has been kdopttd for use throughout this study. 
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4. (continued) 


HTM 


4 9 of teaching methods used in their 
spccialixed area, and how to 
tppljr these to their teaching?.. 

4.10 of the teaching aids and equip- 
ment used in their specialised 
Areas and how to a^)r the« 
to their teaching? 

4- II ^ these teachers have the 
Ability lo plan with groups trf 
poplt so as to ^vide for 
group partkipation according 
to each child*s abilities? 

4.12 Do these teachers have the 

Ability to plan a curncaluiii 
suited to the individual and 
group needs of their pupils?. . 

4. 1 3 Do the^ teachers, upon gradua- 

tion, have an ackquate work- 
ing knowledge about agencies 
ooKemd with exceptional 
cpildrefl, the services they 
offer, and how to seciffe these 
•rrvices, when rlicy enter the 
field? 

4.14 Do these teachers, upon gradua- 

tion, have su/ficiefit familiarity 
with services pcovided for ex- 
ceptional children by speech, 
medical, psychological, and 
other clinics? 

4.15 Do these teachers have an ade- 

quate basic orientation to the 
education of various typtt of 
exceptional children? 

4.16 Have these teachers been pre- 

pared to teadi under rather 
ideal condititms and therefore 
lack the ability to work in 
iefi-chao-ideai sicnadoos, such 
as multi-grade groupings and 
improviaed claiaromm?. . 


5 

6 

•C 

u 




I 

8 

z 

'o 

■V 


I 


9 

J 


1 

1 


5 ■■ 

1 

i 

3( 

i 

% 



tr * 
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4. (continued) 


ITEM 


4.17 Do these teicbert tend to tescb 

At AO appropriACe level tod 
not above or below the devcl- 
optnencal levels of their fraptlt? 

4. 18 Do these teacben tend to have a 

‘‘separatitcic** attitude at far 
at the field cJ special education 
it conceroed to the degree that 
they do not fit in with g^^eral 
educator^ 

4.19 Do these teachers show an 

interest and concern for ex- 
ceptional children over and 
above that detnanded of them 
at school through participa- 
tion in st^ oot-crf^-i^ooi ac- 
tivities related to the wel^ 
of these chihhen at being 
active in pamt-groapt, na- 
tional organiiatioot, plajr 
proiects, and so on? 

4.20 Do jroo belkve that an abnor- 

inaL> high percent^ of 
recentlf graduated sp^ial ed- 
ucation teachers have ‘*un- 
soi table** personalities and 
attitudes for teaching excep- 
tional children? 

ExfUm: 


1 


9 

I 


?; • 

11 
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94 TBACHBIIS OF CHIUJUBN WHO A»B MBNTALIY BBTABDBl, 
5. XCompleted by Sute. Locml. tnd Colfege penoooel.) 


ITEM 


5. PI**" ftmflm tAh: 

5.1 lodicate the amoniit of tocccMfol 
cianroom teaching with ao<all(d 
chiUten chat yon bdieTe 
»hooW be MINIMAL, EfiSni. 
ABLE and IIXAL prcreqaisitca 
far a qxdal education teacher* 
caodidaM. 

Anawcr ^ aieai, by placii^ thiee 
lettert (M. D. md I) in each 
column you complete according 
to the following key: 


M ^ min imal 
D •detimble 
1 -kled 


5.11 No teaching of nonnalchiJdtcn. 

5.12 At leaM one eemester of halftime 

*tadent>tcachiog with lyiriMi 
children (or cquivaleot) 

5.13 At Icau one Kmetter of foU-time 

atodentHeachii^ with normal 
childten (or equivalent). . 

5.14 At leaat one year of otwhe-job 

clauroom teaching wit^ nor- 
mal children 

5.15 At leaat two yean of oo-cfae-)ob 

claairoom leachii^ with par- 
mal children 

5.16 At lea« three yean of on-the-job 

cfaairoom teaching with 
mal children 

5.17 Qithr ((pedfy); 
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(coqtiimed) 


ITEM 


5.2 Indicate the amcwnt of ttodent- 
renChiog with MiafHmul dHUm 
which jron belkre fhoaU be 
MINIMAL, DESIRABLE, end 
H%AL ptcrcqaitites for a qsecial 
cdocadoo teachcr<aadidate who 
ia a iqccettfoJ regular clatarootn 
tMchcr. (Uae the M, D, and I 
k*T at in item S-1) 

No atudeat-ceachiag in the 


daliaed^frea.... 
l-^do&hoonl. 


76-150 clock hoof* 

151-225 clock boon 

226-300 clock boon 

CMwC^iecify): 

5.3 In d i c a t e the amount of ttodent* 
teaching with chiUnm 

which jroa beliere tbould be 
MINIMAL, DESIRABLE, and 
IDEAL pfcfeqniaitci for a tpedal 
cdocatioa t eac h cr -caodidate who 
hat mfy jm daarmwMag nw» 
mmItUUtm. 

(Uae (he M, and I key as in 
item 5.1) 

No amdent-ttaching in the tpe- 

daltaed area 

1-75 clock hoars 

76-150 clock boors 

151-225 clock hours 

226-330 clock hours. 

fMw (specify): 


1 


* a**?**t hear ■■ t) dock hoars. 

Om oaaM hoar — |0 deck hours. 
One acadeadc war — 4JO dock boars. 


i 


■s 

I 

I 


I 
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6 . 


TBACHBRS OF CHIUMIHN WHO ARB MENTALLY RBTA^ 

(Completed State, Loci, tod Colleft Peooonel.) 

Below tie the qutJificttioiu of *ix cwididrtet for Dodtkm. « i 

In TO« opinion which TWO wonM he the 
(A«o™ u« ,««»„hlT ™| phpici dwnoechdc, ol Ihe . 

cilibre of professiooti preptnuioo to be comptrtWe.) ““tidtte* tod tfac 

Answtt. hf txett. b^ plying taw Wi in etch columo too comolete 
tccordiqg to the followiqg key: , cootpwte. 


M 


= Mott likely to tuciecd. | 

IS ertiemdy anporttnte $o plette jive the itam* your beta eootWentioo.)’^ 


ITEM 

C^^NOZOATE a* a foiir*yetr 

Mta pn^rtm completed of tpedtiiaed 
ptapsrttioo (indudiog ttadeot>ietch' 
*og with oormtl tod excepciootl 
chiMreo} bat . mtimr ooHbe-}ob 
teschiog experience with — unf or 
chiUien... 

CANDIDATE A- A ooe-yetr 
pfogrim completed of ipecitJiied 
prepwiioo (iodadiog ttadent-teteb- 
big io the tpecitliied tiet) imiOedi- 
stely foliowiog the compietioo of a 
bachelor'i progrun io geocrtl 
^oettiod, hot witimf oo^he-iob 
»«cbiag ezpericoce with mmN or 
cweptaMM/childreOf 

CANDIDATE C: A ooe-ycar gradotie 
prtWMn completed of qwcitlimd 
pcepirarioo (iaclodiqg ttodem-tetdr 
togmthe qeri t liit dtfet^farexperi- 
. coced regultr cltMtoom cetdieri hold- 
ing * btcbelor’t degtee io gfocrtl 

Kschcr edoettioa. tod mM oo-fhe-iob 

Kschiog experience, with -fmtif 

chddtaoooly 

CANDIDATE D: N$ ipedalhed «»^h ff 
FKpwtaiaa bat holding t btchtlor't 
degree in general teacher edncacioop 
•» teaching experience with excep- 
tional childieop bat iovihg teaching 
' with DonnaJ childieo. 


I I 


i i 


o 
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(cot^uedjL 


\ 

ITEM , 

1 

S 

1 

u 

U 

1 

I 

0 

1 

1 

jfr 

1 

1 

I 

i 

$I>CC. Health Probe. 

1 

& 

1 

CAUDIDATB £* N« ipedmliied teacher 
pKparadoB b« holding a bachdor'i 
degree hi general teacher education 
(indoding ttndcnt-ceachiiig with nor. 
■al childne), hut wkimt oiHthc>h>h 
teaching •npcrieoct wid mtrmd ot 

CANDtDATB f: N 0 apecialiiwl teacher 
pr^Mintioo at a ctdJege or oaiTcnttjr 
but holding a bochek)r‘e dqree in 
genml teacher cdncatioo. and leM 
oo-the-)ob teachh^ experience both 
with mtum/ and with *Mtrftimsl 
chiklrcnin thcqwcialiaedarM....... 

— 



•• 



St 

• 



* 

! 
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